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HYGIENE AMONG THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

BY W. T. IIOKN ADA Y. 

Author of “Two Ytturs in the Jungle.** 

Thk diseases of nrntikiiul increase in vari¬ 
ety and subtilty in a corresponding ratio wiili 
our ability to cope with them. The savage 
is subject to but few diseases besides epidem¬ 
ics, and even those ure of the simpler sort. 
Civilized man, on the contrary, has developed 
an array of ailments appalling in number and 
complexity. In spite of the march of med¬ 
ical science, the list of incurable diseases is 
growing larger every year. Hut for certain 
mitigating circumstances, such conditions are 
enough to make a man wish himself a savage, 
clad only in simplicity and war paint, in some 
vast wilderness where consumption, Bright’s 
disease, and heart disease are unknown. 

A brief sojourn with the Sea Dyaks of Bor¬ 
neo brought me face to face with the famous 
conundrum of Truthful James : “ Is civiliza¬ 
tion a failure ? ” 

111 those simple-minded children of nature, 
I saw a presence of virtue, and an absence of 
vice, disease, and crime, which made a com¬ 
plete wreck of some of my theories of human 
progress. 

Although they are absolutely without relig¬ 


ion, or any semblance of it, excepting a 
vague belief that there is somewhere a Su¬ 
preme Spirit, or Being, whose nature and at¬ 
tributes they do not even pretend to under¬ 
stand ; although they have no written lan¬ 
guage, and no moral laws save traditionary 
precepts that arc handed down from father to 
son, they are, so far as I know, the most 
moral people under the sun. They never 
steal nor lie, nor talk slanderously. They 
treat their women with chivalrous respect and 
fairness, even in matters involving labor. 
The children obey their parents; and when a 
sexual offense is committed, the puuishment 
and disgrace arc meted out equally upon the 
man and woman guilty of the crime. I know 
this latter statement will he put down as an 
uncommonly tough “traveler's tale,’ being 
so very different from the way we manage 
such matters in enlightened, Christianized 
America, hut it is true, nevertheless. Our 
custom, as every one knows, is to “stone the 
woman, and let the man go free. 11 

The absence of disease among the Dyaks 
was so marked as to attract my attention, and 
provoke such inquiries into the causes as I 
was able to nnkc. In the portion of Borneo 
f visited—Sarawak Territory—there are two. 
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tribes of Dyaks, those of the Hills, who live 
away from the coast., usually on the mount¬ 
ains; and those of the Sea, who have their 
dwellings along the coast, and on the banks 
of the rivers between the mountains and sea. 


The people of both tribes live in rude wooden 
houses raised on posts from six to sixteen 
feet above the ground. In habit and mode 
of life they are practically one people, and it 
is unnecessary to describe them separately. 

In comparison with other savages, the 
Pvaks work hard, chiefly in making clearings 
in the dense forest, and in growing the crops 
of rice and bananas, which form their princi¬ 
pal subsistence. But they are far from being 


strict vegetarians. They are not only iond 
of fruit of every description, and ail other 
edible vegetable products of the jungle, but 
also of animal food of nearly every doscrip- 
fcion. They kill many deer, wild hogs, porcu¬ 
pines, and smaller quad¬ 
rupeds ; snare birds, catch 
Ash, and even do not dis¬ 
dain to eat a plump snake 
now and then, if it be of 
the proper sort, as I have 
seeu. A hospitable young 
Dyak, whose rude little 
hut by the river-side once 
sheltered me on a very 
dark and stormy night, 
roasted a four-foot water- 
snake in the embers, and 
blithely invited me to join 
him in the feast. I have 
eaten crocodile, monkey, 
iguana, armadillo, and 
once a piece of rattle¬ 
snake as an experiment; 
but his particular snake 
was one too many for mo, 
and when I declined with 
my politest thanks, my 
friend, the Dyalc, imme¬ 
diately proceeded to put 
it where lie considered it 
would do the most good. 

The Dyak eats but 
twice a day, morning and 
night; and excepting on 
great feast-days, water is 
his only beverage. They 
rise in the morning about 
six o'clock, each family 
kindles a fire in its own private room, and boils 
the morning meal of rice and vegetables in 
an earthen pot, or a joint of bamboo. If they 
are lucky enough to have on hand the flesh 
of any animal, that also is boiled or roasted, 
and forms a portion of the meal. When eat¬ 
ing, they squat upon a mat in the center of 
the room, around the vessels containing the 
food, and all eat with their fingers. After 
eating, the Dyak takes a drink of water from 
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the bamboo which stands in the corner, rinses 
his mouth, and prepares at once to sot out for 
the scene of his daily labor* If he intends 
to go into the jungle to search for gutta, 
honey, dammar gum, or rattans, or to hunt or 
snare game, he takes along his spear, ax, and 
dog if lie has any. If his day’s work lies in 
the field, he takes with him his wife and older 
children, to help plant or reap the rice, or 
clear the ground, as the case may be. 

Late in the afternoon he returns, his bas¬ 
ket laden either with rice, bananas, or other 
fruit, or such jungle products as he lias been 
able to secure. By the time supper is eaten, 
it is night, and time to light the smoky dam¬ 
mar torches, by the flickering light of which 
both inen and women make mats and baskets, 
boil gutta, make new paddles or ax handles, 
and work busily until beil-time. About nine 
o’clock, the young and unmarried men and 
strangers climb lip the ladder into the loft 
over the long hall, and after stretching their 
limbs upon their mats, lie there singing and 
chattering until they fall asleep. 

The married couple and their small chil¬ 
dren and girls retire to their rooms, and 
spread their mats upon the floor, being usu¬ 
ally provided with dingy eotton-elolii curtains 
as a protection against the mosquitoes. 

There is one article of food yet to be men¬ 
tioned, of which the Dyak is decidedly fond. 
Tell it not in Gath, but it is — pork! I am 
sorry he should evince such bad taste, but 
the step from the wild hog to the tame one is 
very natural and easy. But even when pig 
is most, plentiful, my friend the Dyak gets it 
but seldom, and when he does, lie never gets 
enough to hurt, him. As yet, his swine are 
absolutely free from cholera, trichinosis, and 
other like ailments that make things lively 
and interesting for the great American pork- 
eater. lie always eats it fresh and well 
cooked, and generally when it is young, also. 
It is the leanest pork I ever saw, not even 
excepting the renowned “hazel-splitter’' vari¬ 
ety, which I know well in my boyhood days. 

I repeat lhat I was astonished at 1 lie al> 
ftence of disease among the Dyaks. To enu¬ 
merate the diseases which I hoy never have. 


would weary the reader: but the story of those 
they do have, is a short one, and easily told. 
The most common ailment is ichthyosis, or 
“corrip,” a painless skin-disease which causes 
the epidermis of the subject to crack all over 
the body, and roll lip in little whitish rolls. 
The body of a person so affected has a repul¬ 
sive grayish appearance, and I was told that 
the disease is difficult to cure. 

Fever and dysentery are common diseases, 
but few die of them. Ophthalmia is prevalent 
during the months of September and October, 
during the weeding of the rice fields ; and 
while it yields t.o simple remedies if taken in 
time, its neglect causes many to lose their 
eyesight. Insanity is very rare, and so are 
natural deformities of person. So far as I 
could learn, the Dyaks are entirely free from 
the long list of unmentionable male aud fe¬ 
male diseases which appear to have been de¬ 
veloped by the human race only at its highest 
stage of civilization and refinement. It is a 
singular, though melancholy, fact that sav¬ 
ages know nothing of venereal diseases, abor¬ 
tion, and drunkenness, until they are intro¬ 
duced by the civilized nations of the earth. 

Such are the facts in regard to the Dyaks 
of Borneo ; from them the reader can draw 
his own conclusions. I must leave it to the 
medical faculty to tell us why those blessed 
savages are free from consumption, heart dis¬ 
ease, paralysis, cancer, tumors, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, diphtheria, meuingitis, rheu¬ 
matism, Bright’s disease, neuralgia, pneumo¬ 
nia, and even cramp colic. The reasons why 
they are free from dyspepsia, insomnia, head¬ 
ache, nervous exhaustion, loss of appetite, 
and gout are apparent to every one. I am 
sure. They are strictly temperate in all 
things,—in eating, drinking, working, and 
sleeping; eat only what is good for them, 
and make fools of themselves in nothing. 

—More than 15,000 children are killed in 
this country annually, by the use of soothing 
sirups containing opium. In England the 
number of infantile deaths from this cause 
is still greater. And yet no legislature has 
ever undertaken to prevent or lessen this 
wholesale slaughter of the innocents. 
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THE STIMULANT DELUSION. 

BV H5L1X I.. OSWALD, M. Vi, 

AiHLorof •• ''hysical Education.'' •* Household Komcdlce," OtO. 

IL 

THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 

Tiijskk is a curious tendency in human nat¬ 
ure to palliate the evils of antiquated errors ; 
and a quite similar fallacy disposes even men 
of science to assume the necessity of wide 
spread abuses. “ Whatever is, is right,” ex¬ 
presses a theory which, in its logical conse¬ 
quences, would oblige its defenders to deny 
the existence of evil, but which, upon closer 
scrutiny, can be reduced to the truism that 
“everything has its proper cause.” 

“ There must be a substantial basis for the 
belief in sorcery/’ argued the Salem witch- 
hunters, “ for a doctrine accepted since the 
beginning of our chronological era cannot be 
founded upon a mere delusion. The belief 
in the elHcacy of Indian amulets is but of 
yesterday, and does not deserve serious refu¬ 
tation ; but night-hags have sown a seed of 
hell lire, and reaped the harvest of the stake, 
for more than a thousand years, and their 
persecution and punishment should not be 
suffered to relax for the sake of a few worldly- 
minded skeptics/* 

“ The ether-habit cannot be defended,” ar¬ 
gues Dr. Quaekbitters, “and people who get 
addicted to hypodermic injections of morphine 
ought to be sent to the lunatic asylum. The 
use of alcohol, on the other hand, must be 
founded upon au actual want of the human 
organism. A habit prevailing throughout an 
area of sixteen million square miles cannot 
be explained upon the theory of mere self- 
delusion.” 

In reply to this argument, it must be admit¬ 
ted that every poison habit can become a ** sec¬ 
ond nature.” Every virulent substance known 
to botany or chemistry can be abused for pur¬ 
poses of stimulation. The Yakoots of North¬ 
ern Siberia fuddle with poisonous toad-stools, 
the Syrian mountaineers with arsenic, the 
miners of the Peruvian Andes with verdigris, 
the Chinese and Turks with opium, the Syri¬ 
ans with a decoction of hemp-seed, the Malays 


with the acrid juice of the betel-nut. A to¬ 
per might save his liquor bill by getting 
drunk on “ jimsonweed apples” or foxglove- 
tea. Here and there, in Dalmatia, and in the 
southern Caucasus, foxglove-leaves (digitalis) 
arc actually used for intoxicating purposes, 
but the habit 1ms never spread beyond tile 
precincts of y few starving villages. Arsenic 
is in no danger of becoming a popular tipple, 
though its votaries prefer it to food and drink. 
Toad-stools have failed to seduce the troopers 
of the Siberian garrisons. How, then, shall 
we explain the fact that alcohol can boast a 
larger number of devotees than all other vir¬ 
ulent stimulants taken together, and that the 
use of fermented, or distilled, liquors has pre¬ 
vailed for centuries, nay, in some of its forms, 
since the earliest dawn of historic tradition? 

The answer is, that alcohol is the most ac¬ 
cessible of all stimulants. Long before our 
ancestors had discovered the stimulating 
properties of mineral poisons, incidental, and 
almost unavoidable.experience had acquainted 
them with the fact that fermented grape-juice, 
fermented honey-water, and any similar liquid, 
would induce nn artificial excitement, followed 
by a depressive reaction, and by and by also 
by an increasing desire for a repetition of the 
stimulant dose. “ Before people used wine,” 
says Fabio Colonna, an Italian naturalist of 
the seventeenth century, “they drank sweet 
must, and preserved it like oil, in jars or 
skins. But in a warm climate a saccharine 
(iuid is apt to ferment., and some avaricious 
housekeeper may have drunk that spoiled 
stuff till she became fond of it, and learned 
to prefer it to must.” Barley-broth and rice- 
gruel could be abused in the sjtnc way ; hun¬ 
dreds of different fruits and berries yield vi¬ 
nous liquids; beer-like beverages are pre¬ 
pared from sago and a variety of farinaceous 
grains and roots, and in Tartary even from 
milk, the Koumiss-tonic of the Turcomau 
nomads being an intoxicating residuum of 
fermented mare’s milk. The Emperor Akbar, 
of the Mogul dynasty, conceived the idea of 
curing the opium-vice of his Hindoo subjects 
by a thorough extirpation of lhe poppy-plant; 
and it is said that only the death of the be- 
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nevolent despot prevented the execution of 
that plan ; but how could the alcohol habit 
be cured by any similar remedy V The ex¬ 
tirpation of grape-vines and barley would not 
prevent a single toper from indulging his 
passion, and no amount of vigilance could 
suppress the secret manufacture of fermented 
stimulants. Alcoholic beverages could be 
prepared from the milk of the arctic reindeer 
as readily as from the wild fruits of the trop¬ 
ical jungles•, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, taking the habitable globe as a 
whole, a penchant for alcohol can be gratified 
a hundred times more easily than any other 
stimulant vice. 

Thus alone can the ubiquity of the alcohol 
habit be logically explained ; for in the choice 
between equally accessible poisons, the bias 
of instinct can hardly be supposed to have 
given the preference to fermented, or distilled, 
stimulants. The arsenic habit, for instance, 
can be contracted without anything like an 
urgent protest of our physical conscience ; ar- 
senious acid (the common ratbane) being al¬ 
most tasteless, not to mention sugar of lead 
and certain seductively palatable poi3on-plauts 
—palatable at least at the first taste ; for the 
permanent settlers of a new country, together 
with their domestic animals, soon acquire a 
supplementary instinct apt to warn them 
against the repetition of a mistake which has 
once betrayed its significance by convulsing 
their digestive organs or those of their ances* 
tors. Frisiau cows, for instance, upon their 
arrival from the pastures of Western Europe, 
arc notoriously prone to get victimized by a 
variety of American poison-herbs, hut experi¬ 
ence soon teaches them caution ; and their off¬ 
spring, after the second generation, seem to 
be born with a full equipment of protective 
instinct 

The taste of alcohol, on the other hand, 
never fails to provoke an unmistakable pro¬ 
test of the palate, and the alleged exceptions 
from that rule will rarely bear the test of in¬ 
vestigation. Our next relatives, the frugiv- 
orous monkey, were long supposed to be 
naturally fond of intoxicants, so much so, 
indeed, that their two-handed countrymen 


had only to expose a pan-full of rum to 
catch a whole symposium of long-tailed to¬ 
pers. A sinrlar trick is actually practiced 
by the Abyssinian trappers, but the naturalist 
Brehrn, who witnessed the capture of seven 
wily baboons, remarks that the efficacy of 
the bait depends upon a large admixture 
of saccharine elements—about nine parts of 
sugar to one of rum. In the neighborhood 
of Singapore, too, the enterprising Chinese 
catch rhesus monkeys by means of “ fud¬ 
dle-cakes,’’ containing a stupefying amount 
of alcohol; but here, too, the success of the 
stratagem requires a liberal expenditure of 
sirup. In other words, the alcohol bait can 
be made attractive only by disguising the 
taste of the poison. The argument founded 
on the alleged alcohol-thirst of drunkard’s 
children is equally invalid. Dr. Zimmerman, 
a contemporary of Voltaire and Hume, al¬ 
ready observes that u home influence* arc. too 
often mistaken for hereditary influences 
That shrewd remark might elucidate mani¬ 
fold mysteries of moral biology, but is spe¬ 
cially applicable to the gcucsis of the alcohol 
habit. During twenty years of inquiries and 
experiments. 1 have never yet come across an 
undoubted case of an innate appetite for 
alcohol. Boy-topers arc nearly always se¬ 
duced children, or have acquired the fatal 
habit through the influence of the propensi¬ 
ties which phrenologists comprise under the 
name of imitativrne.&s. They see their elders 
barter fame and fortune for the sweets of 
delirium, and naturally conclude that the 
boon must be worth obtaining, though per¬ 
haps not worth its highest price. The vast 
majority of young tipplers, however, owe 
their ruin to direct, enticement. Only a few 
weeks ago a policeman in charge of a Cin- 
cinuatti pleasure-resort arrested a two-legged 
brute, who amused his boon-companions by 
fuddling a lisping baby with glass after glass 
of steaming grog; and rum-ruined mothers 
often resort to similar deviltries for the pur¬ 
pose of silencing a crying child. In the literal 
sense, the life-blighting habit is thus “ imbibed 
with the mothers milk,” at a period often too 
early for the distinct recollection of the poor 
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victims themselves. But bring up a drunk¬ 
ard's child at a safe distance from such home- 
intluenees, and after a while, say at the com¬ 
pletion of its seventh year, offer it the choice 
between a glass of lemonade and a glass of la¬ 
ger-beer, and I would stake my life on the result 
of a wager that in ninety-nine out of a hun¬ 
dred cases the offspring of beer-swilling par¬ 
ents would prefer the lemonade, even without 
sugar. To the palate of an unsedueed child 
the '‘delightful and exhilarating stimulants” 
of the more concentrated alcoholics,—French 
high wines and the . “ bitters ” of the quack- 
market. are so shockingly nauseous that we 
might as well wail about an innate fondness 
for sulphate of quinine. 

That protest of instinct is one of the tests 
which mark the alcohol-habit with the un¬ 
mistakable characteristics of a poison-vice. 
Au equally decisive symptom is the progress- 
tvntc** of the habit. For a time the self-reg¬ 
ulating tendency of thp human organism re¬ 
jects the insidious poison, and the inner 
monitor repeals his appeals again and again ; 
but that protest once silenced, nature surren¬ 
ders the victim to his self-chosen fate, and 
from the moment the palate of the incipient 
toper learns to relish the taste of alcohol, the 
stimulant-vice begins to “grow upon ” the 
habit, as our language expresses it with a 
deep significance. Thus the egg of the par 
asite-wasp breeds a worm, which develops 
within the body of its victim ; and from a mere 
speck of living tissue gradually grows up 
into a devouring foe, eating out the blood, the 
strength, and at last the life, of the doomed 
creature. Only the smallest varieties of 
those parasites content themselves with de¬ 
stroying a portion of their prey, and leaving 
their living house a chance to repair the 
damage. The larger kinds complete their 
work of destruction, and it is a pitiful sight 
to see a caterpillar struggling frantically 
against the sting pressing down to inoculate 
it with the seeds of certain death. Thus 
the human organism instinctively struggles 
against the incipience of the deadlier stimu¬ 
lant-habits, and it is a curious fact that the 
eventual persistence of those habits is pro¬ 


portioned to the original vehemence of the 
protest. In other words, the harder it is to 
overcome our instinctive repugnance to the 
taste of any special poison, the harder will 
eventually prove the attempt to shake its 
yoke off again. The unnatural excitement of 
the nervous system is followed by a depress¬ 
ing feeling of exhaustion, akin to the languor 
experienced after a fit of reckless passion; 
and before long, that feeling can be relieved 
only by a repetition of the stimulant dose. 
And worse : the jaded nerves at last refuse 
to answer to the wonted spur ; the tipple 
palls, while the feeling of exhaustion remains ; 
and yielding to the fatal temptation, the 
patient soon resorts to the expedient of in¬ 
creasing the dose of the stimulant. 

Here, thou, we 9ec the physiological neces¬ 
sity of a result which moralists are still apt 
to ascribe to the wanton perversity of the 
toper. “ If he must drink,” they argue, “if he 
really cannot muster moral courage enough 
to decline the invitation of a convivial friend, 
why does he not at least confine himself to 
moderate potions ? Temperance in all things 
is such a safe rule, and after the experience 
of so many years, he ought to know the con¬ 
sequences of excess. But his recklessness 
seems to get worse from month to month.” 

The truth is, tbe exorbitance of the per¬ 
verted instincts is steadily increasing. Not 
the moral turpitude, but the physical poison- 
thirst, of the inveterate dram-drinker grows 
worse, from month to month; and the same 
amount of stimulation which five yeurs ago 
could be induced by a tablespoonful of brandy * 
can now be effected only by a ten fold quantity. 
The nerves have become callous to the spur, 
and the desire to relieve the deadly torpor 
of tlie mental and physical organism can 
he gratified only by increasing the quan¬ 
tity of the wonted stimulant, or else by a 
resort to stronger poisons. 

“ People sometimes wonder,” says Hr. 
Jennings, “why such and such men, possess¬ 
ing great intellectual power and firmness of 
character in other respects, cannot drink 
moderately, and not give themselves up to 
drunkenness. They become drunkards by law. 
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— fixed, immutable law. Let a man with a 
constitution as perfect as Adam’s undertake 
to drink alcohol, moderately and persever- 
ingly, with all the caution and deliberate de¬ 
termination he can command ; and if he could 
live long enough, he would just as certainly 
become a drunkard—get to a point where he 
could not refrain from drinking to excess — 
as he would go over Niagara Falls when 
placed in a canoe in the river above the falls, 
and left to the natural action of the current. 
And proportionally swift as he descended the 
stream, would l»is alcoholic attraction in* 
crease, su that he would find it more aud 
more difficult to get ashore, until he reached 

a place where escape was impossible. 

Sinners become slaves to sin ; the collapse 
of the moral power of resistance is the chief 
curse of besetting passions." 

The latter term, however, is frequently ap¬ 
plied to an inveterate penchant for the grat¬ 
ification of perfectly natural instincts — a 
fondness for out-door sports, for the society 
of the opposite sex, for the pleasures of the 
table, The tenacity of such “ passions" has 
nothing in common with the fatal sway of 
the poison-vice — the inevitably progrrsMivr 
despotism of the opium-hunger or the alcohol- 
thirst. A man may become extremely fond 
of ripe tree-fruits, without running the risk 
of ruining ids family by a more and more 
ravenous appetite for bananas or oranges. 
A girl may contract a perfect passion for ice¬ 
cream, but a single saucer-full per summer- 
evening will satisf} r that passion to-day as 
well as live years ago, nor will she clamor 
for a constant increase in the richness of the 
cream or the sweetness of the flavor. 

To the victim of the poison habit, how¬ 
ever, the stimulants that initiated the fatal 
vice will soon cease to answer tlie.ir purpose. 
To a continued dram-drinker, beer is no tonic 
at all; a rum slave would as soon drink 
water as wine. “ You are right that wine¬ 
making is not doing this country much good/' 
a habitue of that soft once told me in Cali¬ 
fornia, “ they might as well bottle up ditch- 
water; I can’t say that their stuff has any 
more taste about it." 


Opium-eaters, after about two years, have 
to increase the original dose about two thou¬ 
sand per cent; dram-drinkers at least live 
hundred per cent; the five-fold quantum, 
with all its dreadful ravages, resembling the 
progress of a devouring fire, produces barelv 
as much appreciable relief in its momentary 
stimulating effect as a few drops would have* 
afforded in the earlier stages of Ihe insidious 
habit. 

And thus we may realize the full truth of 
the axiom that “abstinence is easier than 
temperance;" but also the radical fallacy of 
the arguments adduced by the advocates < f 
“moderate drinking." We might as well 
trust a child with a flaming torch and a 
keg of gunpowder, and then recommend 
“moderation" in the enjoyment of the ex¬ 
plosion. 

TO HR CONTINUED. 


OXYGEN ENEMATA AS A REMEDY IN CER¬ 
TAIN DISEASES OF THE LIVER AND 
INTESTINAL TRACT. 

Head in the Section on Practical Medicine, at the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Aeauciution, May, 
UtHS. 

BY J. 11. KKL1AXH1, M. 1). 

That oxygen may be taken up by the in¬ 
testinal mucous membrane, or that an inter¬ 
change of oxygen and carbon di-oxide may 
take place through this membrane, might b«i 
inferred from well-known facts in compara¬ 
tive physiology. For example, in certain 
lishes the mucous lining of the alimentary ca¬ 
nal performs a very important part of the 
work of the respiratory system. Some mem¬ 
bers of the gar family are killed almost as 
quickly by cutting off the supply of oxygen 
to the alimentary canal as by interrupting the 
gill respiration. Great numbers of illustra¬ 
tions might he given from the lower classes 
of the animal kingdom, in which the entire 
process of respiration is carried on by the 
mucous lining of the alimentary canal. Why, 
then, should not man be able to receive a very 
appreciable and efficient amount of oxygen 
through this channel ? 

But T am able to present something more 
than theoretical considerations for believing 
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that the oxygen administered in this manner 
is absorbed. I have frequently asked par 
tients to whom the gas has been administered 
to observe carefully respecting the possible 
escape of the gas as flatus or in eructations, 
and have often been assured that no such es¬ 
cape occurs, although usually there is an es¬ 
cape of flatus within two to four hours after 
the treatment is administered, often soon 
after, unless the patient is instructed to re¬ 
strain the tendency to the escape of gas. I 
am collecting specimens of gas at different in¬ 
tervals after administration, for the purpose 
of determining the length of time it must be 
retained to enable complete absorption and 
interchange to take place. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I made the 
following experiment on a guinea pig, on 
July 20, 1887 :— 

After placing the animal under chloroform, 
the abdomen was opened, and the intestines 
drawn out, and spread out in such a way that 
the dark portal veins were in full view. A 
quantity of gas was then injected into the rec¬ 
tum ; and to my great satisfaction I found 
that the dark venous blood assumed a bright 
red hue almost equal l«> that of arterial blood, 
within less than one minute after the injec¬ 
tion of the gas, showing the rapidity with 
which the absorption of the oxygen takes 
place. To confirm the result, I allowed the 
oxygen to escape from the bowels, afterward 
replacing it, and repeating the experiment 
several times. In each instance the color of 
the blood in the mesenteric veins assumed its 
ordinary dark purple color immediately after 
the oxygen was withdrawn, while the bright 
color returned almost instantly when the new 
supply of oxygen was introduced. 

The processes of digestion and excretion 
are chiefly those of oxidation and hydration, 
considered from a chemical standpoint, l)u- 
jardin-Beaumctz lias shown that the use of 
oxygenated water materially aids digestion. 
By introducing pure oxygen gas directly into 
the intestinal canal, digestion may be materi¬ 
ally aided, especially in cases in which the 
mtestinai portion of the digestive apparatus 
is the part chiefly at fault. 


It seems to me to be entirely probable that 
oxygen euemata may be advantageously em¬ 
ployed in quite a variety of cases. I believe 
that it may be used with good results in all 
cases in which there is such a disturbance of 
the normal interchange of gases in the lungs 
as deprives the system of its proper amount 
of oxygen. The mucous membrane of the 
intestines presents an absorbing surface, very 
small, it is true, when compared with the 
amount of surface presented to the air in the 
lungs, and yet it is sufficiently great to allow 
the introduction of a large amount of oxygen 
into the system in addition to that which 
can be gotten in through the lungs; and this 
additional quantity, though small when com-' 
pared with the total amount received by the 
lungs, may be of sufficient value to the sys¬ 
tem to be of immense advantage to it, espe¬ 
cially on account of its introduction at this 
particular point in the circulation. The no¬ 
table functional disturbances of the stomach 
which accompany various pulmonary disor¬ 
ders, such as emphysema, chronic bronchial 
catarrh, chronic pleurisy, pneumo-thorax, etc., 
suggest n very important relation between 
the digestive function and the quantity of 
oxygen received through the lungs. The 
same relation is also suggested by the fre¬ 
quency with which dyspepsia occurs among 
sedentary persons who are habitually air- 
starved. 

The administration of oxygen by enema 
should prove especially serviceable both in 
functional and organic diseases of the liver. 
If we accept the views of Dr. Fothergill and 
others, respecting the relation of the liver to 
the excretory work of the kidneys, it lining 
held that the liver aids in some way in the 
conversion of uric acid and allied compounds 
into urea, it is at once apparent that the in¬ 
troduction of a large amount of oxygen iuto- 
the portal vein ought to be of service to a 
feeble, overworked, or disabled liver. 

Wo should expect, also, that this remedy 
would prove serviceable in cases of disturb¬ 
ance of the glycogenic functions of the liver, 
and that a cirrhotic or fatty liver would by 
the conversion of the venous blood of the 
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portal vein into arterial blood, be better able 
to do its work than with its ordinary blood 
supply, which is perhaps, the poorest in oxy¬ 
gen of any in the body. I do not forget, of 
course, that the liver receives a part of this 
blood from the hepatic artery; but this is a 
comparatively small part of the total amount 
received by this enormous and wonderfully 
active glandular structure; and experiment 
has shown that the liver may continue its 



work after entire suppression, by ligature, of 
its arterial blood supply. 

I have used oxygen in this manner in a 
variety of cases, and with most marked re¬ 
sults. In cases of inactive liver, stubborn 
cases of dyspepsia, in diabetes, and Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, it has proved speci¬ 
ally serviceable. 

Oxygen enemata may be administered by 
means of the apparatus used in administer¬ 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen; but it may be 
much more accurately used by means of an 
apparatus described by the writer in a paper 
entitled, u A New Form of Apparatus for Ad¬ 
ministering Gaseous Enemata,'* read before 
this section one year ago. (See accompany¬ 
ing cut.) The treatment may also be given 
much more conveniently with this appa¬ 
ratus. 


The Effect of Tea upon the Teeth. — A 

writer in the British Medical Journal states 
that in the district in which ho resides, about 
two thousand persons who are employed in 
cotton-factories are in the habit of drinking 
strong tea to excess, and that “they, almost 
without exception, have bad teeth; ” that 
many of them lose their teeth at puberty; and 
that the disease, “whatever be its cause,” 
seems to be hereditary, children during the 
teething period often losing their first teeth 
before the time for the eruption of the per¬ 
manent set. lie states that decay begins in 
or near the roots, and that, it bears no resem¬ 
blance to specific disease,—syphilis being an 
almost unknown disease in the district. lie 
evidently entertains the opinion that tea is 
the direct cause of the decay of the teeth. 
Another writer in the same journal says that 
“excessive tea-drinking,” in so far as it vi¬ 
tiates the secretions of the mouth, thereby fa¬ 
voring the development of acids or micro-or¬ 
ganisms, which, being deposited on the teeth 
that are structurally defective in enamel or 
dentine, cause decay, may “ be looked upon 
as a remote cause of dental disease.” 

Tea and Throat Disease .— I)r. Downie, a 
throat specialist in Glasgow, lias recently 
called nttemiou to the fact that tea-drinking 
is a frequent cause of throat disease, the prom¬ 
inent symptom of which is great dryness, 
which is attributable to dyspepsia resulting 
from the use of tea. The patients soon re¬ 
cover after discontinuing the use of tea. 


— A London druggist has hit the popular 
taste for good bargains. In his window lie 
displays a card that reads: “ Come in anti 
get twelve emetics for one shilling.”— Texas 
Siftings. 

— Sorrowful Child (to the pastor): *• Mr. B., 
mother sent me to tell you that father is 
dead.” 

Castor. “ Is he ? Did you call a doctor ? ” 

Child. “ No, sir; he just died of himself.” 
— Boston Journal. 
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DRESS. 

A LEOTUKE. * 

The subject which I promised to talk with 
you about this evening, is one which, since 
Eve made her first experiments in dress-mak¬ 
ing, has been of perennial interest to at least 
on<*-half the human race. The eagerness with 
which the devotees of fashion watch for the 
latest fashion plates, is only equaled by the 
interest with which the true disciple of hy¬ 
giene watches IW Hew ideas and devices, by 
the aid of which the principles of health can 
be more closely followed in the matter of 
dress. Very likely the question arises in 
your minds, What new can bo said on this 
subject, which has been so much talked about 
by dress reformers and anti-dress reformers 
for t he last quarter of a century ? I should 
have asked the same question myself a few 
years ago, for 1 supposed I knew all there 
was to know about dress reform and dress 
hygiene. But within tne last year or two I 
have had some special opportunities for mak¬ 
ing studies and observations, which have 
given me new ideas, some of which I waut to 
present to-night, along with many old ones. 

First among the old ideas, is the fact that 
a woman is very much like a man. Nothing 
horrifies a woman so much as to be told that 
she is masculine; nevertheless, it is a fact, 
tha t the bodies of the two sexe9 are so nearly 
alike from an anatomical standpoint, that if 

•Delivered l*y Dr. J. II. Kellogg, Monday evening, Oct. 18 , 
lass, in 1 tie Gymnasium of the Sanitarium, battle Creek, Mich. 


we have but the skeleton, the difference is so 
little apparent that it requires a skilled anat¬ 
omist to say whether it is the skeleton of a 
man or the skeleton of a woman. Suppose 
we spend a few moments glancing at the 
anatomy of the human body. First, 1 will 
call your attention to the skeleton. Please 
do not be frightened, as this skeleton did not 
belong to any friend of mine or yours. It 
was imported from Paris, I he head-quarters 
of shams, and may be made of paper for 
aught I know. Notice the three large bony 
cavities ; first, the cranial cavity, or the skull; 
second, a bony cage made up of the ribs, and 
below this is still another cavity for the pel¬ 
vic organs. This central cone-shaped cavity 
of the body contains nearly all the vital or¬ 
gans of the body. First, there are the lungs, 
and lying between the lungs, is the heart. 
Of the importance of these organs, it is not 
necessary to speak. Just below the lungs, 
lies the diaphragm. This is a large muscle 
which rises up over the liver and stomach. 
This cavity contains, further, the liver, stom¬ 
ach, pancreas, and lower down, the intestines. 
All of the important viscera of the body lie 
in this central cavity. It is easy to under¬ 
stand, then, why this portion of the body is 
so well protected. It could not be a complete 
bony structure like the skull, because this 
portion of the body must be able to expand, 
bo as to give the lungs freedom of action in 
breathing. 

The lungs are made up of air-tubes and 
many millions of wonderful cells. The lining 
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membrane of the lungs is so extensive that if 
spread out, ifc would cover twenty-two hun¬ 
dred square feet. Underneath, lie delicate 
blood-vessels,—arteries, veins, and capillaries. 
Every minute of onr lives a quantity of blood 
equal to the entire amount of blood in our 
bodies, passes under this delicate membrane. 
The reason for this rapid circulation is that 
there arc a variety of poisons constantly be¬ 
ing generated in the human body, some of 
which, of course, pass oil’ through the bowels, 
kidneys, and skin, but the most deadly of all 
escape through the lungs. Very recently, Dr. 
Browu'Sequard, of Paris, has made some ex¬ 
periments by which it is shown that a most 
deadly poison escapes from the body, through 
the breath. If a little of it is gathered in a 
vial, and injected under the skin of a rabbit, 
it will cause death within a few hours. Now 
this animal is not more surely poisoned than 
is the man who retains in his system this 
poisonous matter. 

That dome-shaped muscle ‘jailed the dia¬ 
phragm, has an important office to perform 
in the matter of correct breathing. It is the 
duty of the lungs, as mentioned above, to 
carry off the poisons generated in the body, 
and if they are prevented from per forming 
their proper function for a few moments only, 
the person dies. That is the ease in suffoca¬ 
tion and drowning. The fresh-air supply be¬ 
ing cut off, the person dies of the poisons gen¬ 
erated in his own body. It is necessary to 
take in a large amount of oxygen to carry 
out these poisons. The breath we breathe 
out will not support life. Flies will die if 
.shut up in it; a caudle will not burn in ex¬ 
pired air. To keep the body free from these 
poisons, there must be constant, activity of 
the lungs. We must have them constantly 
swept by a current of pure air, to bring in the 
life-giving oxygen. Oxygen is the physio¬ 
logical house-cleaner. It is oxygen which 
cleanses away all the impurities. When a 
person goes to the woods or the mountains 
for exercise and rest, and comes back with a 
new glow and a clean, healthy color, it is 
simply because ho has been taking in a larger 
quantity of oxygen than usual, which has 


hunted up the dirt, and swept it out from ev¬ 
ery corner. In consequence, his blood has 
been purified, and he feels like a new creat¬ 
ure. 

The heart is simply a living pump. It 
contracts seventy times per minute, all our 
lives. One of the chief offices of the heart is 
to distribute the oxygen to all parts of Hie 
body. The activity of the heart depends 
largely upon the oxygen received through the 
lungs. The lungs may be compared to the 
hearth of a stove or to a pair of bellows. If 
the hearth is closed up, theu the body be¬ 
comes clogged, and its vital energies dimin¬ 
ished, just as a stove without draft soon 
fills with soot and smoke. The stomach 
and the liver also, demand plenty of oxy¬ 
gen in order to do their work well. The 
physiological action of breathing is like the 
action of a pair of bellows, and the shape 
of the human apparatus is a little like a 
bellows. The lower points of the ribs may 
be called the handles, and the throat, the 
nozzle. We have strong muscles attached to 
the lower part of the chest, and these are for 
the purpose of working the handles of the 
bellows, drawing out the sides, and then let¬ 
ting them come together to foice the air out. 
You see at once wli} r the chest is llexible. 
The process of breathing in the turtle, whose 
ribs are fast together and form a hard shell, 
is simply that of swallowing air by the mouth¬ 
ful, its lungs being but an air-bag inside. A 
frog drinks air in the same way. 

In human beings the principal expansion 
of the chest is intended to take place at the 
lower part. The diaphragm contracts when 
we draw in a breath. We have not only a 
drawing in of air, but a drawing in of blood 
at the same time. It. as well ns the heart, is 
a great pump.—a sort of air-pump and blood 
pump combined. The diaphragm puuips 
blood as well as air ; and that is one of the 
important things to which I wish to call 
your attention, In contracting, the dia¬ 
phragm presses upon the liver. The liver is 
very much like a sponge ; it contains a pound 
or two of blood all the time, and it is a part 
of the duty of the contraction of the dia- 
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pbragm to squeeze: the blood out of the liver, 
and send it alocg through the large portal 
vein to the heart. 

Some time ago I removed a large cancerous 
tumor from the breast of a woman. It laid 
bare the large arteries and veins under the 
arm, and every time the patient breathed, I 
could sec these collapse completely. They 
lay as Hat as a rubber tube with the air 
drawn out. When the diaphragm contracts, 
and the chest expands, the blood is drawn 
down from the head, also from the liver, and 
from every organ in the abdomen ; it affects 
those organs clear down in the pelvic cavity, 
and so maintains circulation. This pumping 
of the blood is one of the most important 
functions of the diaphragm. 

to nr. ooxTtKirvt*.i 


MASCULINE FOLLIES. 

Masculine costumes have not been always 
wholly absolved from the influence of the 
fickle goddess. The long and powdered per¬ 
iwig, shown in the cut, still survives iu the 
prescribed costume of the English barrister, 
although the “ trunk-hose,” which date from 
a somewhat earlier period, have happily gone 
out of vogue. The latter, oue form of which 
is shown in the illustration, were short 
breeches gathered in Just above the knee, and 
stuffed out with horse-hair and bran, to enor¬ 
mous and almost incredible proportions. We 
have the word of veracious chroniclers toi it, 


that they sometimes attained to the circum¬ 
ference of nine feet about the hips. It is re¬ 
corded that the trunk-hose of a dandy of the 
time of James I. were explored by an officer, 
and the stuffing found to consist of the fol¬ 
lowing materials: a pair of sheets, two table¬ 
cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a hand-glass, 
a comb, and a nightcap. 

r m - * 

Poisonous Perfume Powder .—Perfume pow 
der can hardly be called an article of dress, 
and yet powders are sometimes the ouly cov¬ 
ering of portions of the body which might 
much more properly be protected by the 
dress. Consequently it may be proper to call 
attention in this department to the fact, that 
a German actress, Frau Frohn, died recently 
from the poison of perfume powder, used 
after a bath. In cleaning her nails she stuck 
the point of the scissors into her hand, and 
the powder got into the slight wound. In¬ 
stantly the finger swelled, and medical aid 
was unable to stop the progress of the poison. 
The finger was amputated and finally the 
hand, but nothing was of avail, and the 
woman died in terrible spasms. 

Moral Influence of Dress .—The much dis 
puted maxim, that 14 dress makes the lady.” 
really contains more truth than is generally 
allowed. A human being is certainly influ¬ 
enced greatly by his environments. A dress 
that embodies an idea cannot be worn without 
inspiring, to some degree at least, the idea 
represented by the dress. Clean clothes give 
to one a sense of dignity and self-respect 
which is inconsistent with soiled garments; 
so rich robes, made in accordance with the 
latest fashion, foster pride and exclusiveness. 
Healthful garments which embody the prin¬ 
ciples of hygiene, represent a class of ideas 
elevating in character and in the highest de¬ 
gree wholesome for the individual. If one 
wears a dress which conforms to the princi¬ 
ples of hygiene, he will be likely to observe 
the laws of hygiene in other respects, and 
consequently will live a better and more use¬ 
ful life. The influence of dress is really far 
reaching, and the much needed reforms which 
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are being agitated at the present time should 
receive the support and encouragement of all 
intelligent men and women. 

Dress for Warmth .—For women and chil¬ 
dren there is no garment more conductive to 
health and comfort during the cold months 
of the year than the “union under-flannel/’ 
The accompanying cut 
represents this garment, 
which possesses the mi- 
vantages of warmth, con¬ 
venience, and comfort in 
a high degree. It is of¬ 
fered for sale by the San¬ 
itary Supply Co., whose 
advertisement appears 
elsewhere in this journal 
This article being pat¬ 
ented, the price asked for 
it is somewhat higher 
than is charged for the 
two garments which it 
represents. Persons in 
limited circumstances, 
and others who feel the 
need of economizing, may avail themselves 
of the advantages offered by this garment, 
by simply joining together the two garments 
with a nice seam. By this means, all the 
advantages of the single garment may be 
secured at a minimum cost. 


Tight-Lacing and Bile. —Dr. W. J. Collins 
has shown that tight-lacing interferes with 
the How of bile. It has long been known to 
physiologists that the movements of the dia¬ 
phragm aid the liver to empty its passages 
of bile. Each time the diaphragm contracts, 
it presses down upon the liver, and forces 
out the bile. This has been experimentally 
proved by observations upon animals. Dr. 
W. J. Collins concludes, from experiments 
upon guinea-pigs, that by reducing the cir¬ 
cumference of the waist one-fourth, the amount 
of bile is diminished one-half. This damming 
up id the outlets for the bile has been shown 
to be a frequent cause of gall-stones, a mal¬ 
ady which occurs much more frequently in 
women than in men. 


Health Corsets .—We have frequently had 
occasion to observe the mischief done by a 
class of garments misnamed “ Health Cor- 
sets. ,, Thousands of these articles are sold 
to deluded women, who think that in purchas¬ 
ing and wearing garments labeled “health” 
they are thereby securing this much desired 
commodity. We are not going to say that 
the so-called “ health corsets ” are not an 
improvement upon some corsets f but it is 
certainly true that these garments do not 
conform suillciently to the requirements of 
hygiene which relate to dress to render appro¬ 
priate the term “ health ” as applied to them. 
We have had occasion to examine the dress 
of scores of ladies who were wearing tl health 
corsets,” and supposed that in so doing they 
were conforming to the requirements of health 
as relates to dress; but not in a single in¬ 
stance have we found a woman able to give 
proper exercise to the lower portion of the 
ehest and muscles about the waist while wear¬ 
ing one of these garments. Corsets of all 
sorts we unhesitatingly condemn, and insist 
that a woman’s clothing should be as loose 
about the waist as that of a man, and that a 
woman should be able to expand the lower 
portion of her chest us thoroughly with her 
clothing on a3 when her garments have been 
laid aside at night. 

Few women with the dress on, can expuud 
the waist more than one-quarter or one-half 
an inch, and we have in numerous instances 
found women unable to expand the waist at 
ail. A woman who has learned to breathe 
properly can easily expand the waist from 
three to five inches, and in some instances 
even more. A young woman who was for¬ 
merly addicted to tight-lacing, after laying 
aside her corsets, and cultivating breathing 
for two years, was able to expand her waist 
six and one-half inches. A woman whose 
usual dress will not allow her to expand the 
waist to at least three inches, is unquestiona¬ 
bly suffering injury from the restriction of 
her respiration. 

The garments should be supported from the 
shoulders, not by straps and harnesses, but by 
a waist Heavy skirts should not be tolerated. 



Union Under-Flan- 
net 
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A DAY, 

BY JOHN 0* VIltTTlKH. 

Talk not of sad November, when a day 

Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a wind borrowed from some morn of .Tune 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 

On the unfrosted pool the pillared pines 

Lay their long shafts of shadow ; the small rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of summer still, 

A line of silver, down the hill-slope shines. 

Hushed the bird-voices and the hum of bees ; 

In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more; 

But still the squirrel hoards Ids winter store, 
And drops Ids nut-shells from the shag-bark trees. 

Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper; high 
Above the spires Hie yellow larches show, 

Where the woodpecker and home-loving crow 
And jay and nut-hatch, winter's threat defy. 

O gracious beauty, ever new and old ! 

O sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of arctic cold ! 

Close to my heart 1 fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
Wilh the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us spring! 

—A Boston school-teacher, speaking of the 
poles to a primary class in geography, said : 
«< I wonder if auv of you can tell the names 
of the poles?” 11 Fes, ma’am, I can,” said 
a bright little fellow, the son of a well-known 
electrician. u Well, Johnny, what are they ? ” 
“Pos’tive an’ neg’tive !’ ” came the author¬ 
itative response. 


A DEAR EXPERIENCE . 

1*Y S. ISADOKK MINER. 

It was Amy Norton's first baby. Perhaps 
that is why she persisted in behaving so fool¬ 
ishly about it, and perhaps it was because 
she had once been an innocent little country 
maiden, whose mother and grandmother be¬ 
fore her had always taken care of their ba¬ 
bies themselves, and who would probably 
have thought it a most heathenish thing to 
trust a bit of one’s own flesh and blood cm 
tirely to the tender mercies of a nurse-girl: 
at any rate Amy thought, so, although she was 
now the mistress of an aristocratic city home; 
and so, for eight, months of her liLtle life, 
baby’s sole attendant had been her own dear 
mamma, aud her sole nourishment that pro¬ 
vided by nature. 

Now Amy’s mother-in-law, dear good fash¬ 
ionable soul, bad from the first been very prop 
erly scandalized by such an outbreak of sen¬ 
timent, as she called it; and when Amy an¬ 
nounced her intention of discarding the serv¬ 
ices of wet-uurses and colicky bottles, she 
felt it her duty, for the good fame of the fam¬ 
ily^, to interfere. 

“ It is very ill-bred, Amy, very ill-bred, in¬ 
deed,” said that well-meaning woman, “ Why, 
l would n’t have our set know that you nursed 
your own baby for anything in the world. I 
never did, for all I have had four children, 
and I never knew that I had one either, as far 
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as their care was concerned, until they were 
old enough to introduce into society. You 
must think of these things, my dear, and 
have a little consideration for the feelings of 
the family." 

Amv did think of these tilings, and the re¬ 
sult was slie concluded to have a little con¬ 
sideration for herself and hahy. 

She thought of the cold, unloving atmos¬ 
phere of the big brown stone, front the? Nor¬ 
ton’s designated u home" (though a more 
inappropriate word could not have been in¬ 
vented), where there were no tender caresses, 
no happy greetings or affectionate farewells, 
no loving exchange of confidence, and where 
a social hour in the privacy of the family 
was never spent 

She mentally compared this picture with 
one indelibly stamped on her inmost heart,— 
that of an humbler but happier home in a 
small New England town. Seven rosy chil¬ 
dren, herself the eldest, made the old house 
merry with laughter; and mother was never 
too busy or engrossed with pleasure to give a 
glance of love or a word of sympathy, when¬ 
ever they ran to pour out their petty joys 
and sorrows in her ear, was it fifty times a 
day, ami sometimes, between them all, it was 
that many. And father was never too tired 
or pre-occupied at night when he came home 
from his tread-ini 11 of duties as village doc¬ 
tor, if he came home at all. to greet them 
with such hearty kisses that they sometimes 
went two or three times around, always end¬ 
ing up with mother and the baby. 

At this momentary picture of the past, a 
great wave of homesickness drowned Amy’s 
last scruple, and she said, as she passionately 
pressed her own darling to her throbbing 
heart, kissing the little upturned wondering 
face, u Mamma will never let a nurse-girl 
mother her precious baby* She will love it 
and feed it and tend it all herself, for baby 
must never love any one so w ? ell as mamma," 

flood Mrs. Norton gazed at her in conster¬ 
nation, as if sho thought she had suddenly 
become demented. She could not understand 
Amy’s rapturous mother-feeling; and how 
could she, never having experienced any her¬ 


self. and having always considered it a very 
ill-bred thing, harbored only by vulgar peo¬ 
ple ? So, with ill-concealed disgust, she 
gave up the attempt to bring her refractory 
daughter iu-1 aw within the pale of civili¬ 
zation, and went away with a dazed sort of 
w T onder, and a feeling that had been for eight 
months daily growing stronger,—the feeling 
that her son George had in some way made a 
sad vimnUiance . I doubt if she would ever 
have attempted a return to the charge, had 
not her pride, her pet pride, too, received a 
terrible shock. 

Now, George Norton was as yet wholly 
unaware what a terrible blunder he made 
when lie married pretty little Amy Thorne, 
and he stood in a fair way of forever remain¬ 
ing in ignorance, Indeed, he cherished the 
idea, way down deep in his manly heart, that 
he had done a very fine thing for himself, 
and that if there had been any blunder, it was 
all on the other side. lie thought the new 
life in his snug little home a delightful im¬ 
provement over the cold, cheerless existence in 
the brown stone front. Oh, no ! lie would n’t 
exchange his sweet wild rose pluck* d from 
a country road-side, for all the pale un¬ 
natural blossoms forced into bloom in the 
many fashionable parlors he had visited, 
lie never regretted his choice, or wished her 
a whit more fashionable; and Amy never 
regretted hers, either, or the long bright 
summer spent with an invalid aunt at the 
sea-side, where she had met George Norton, 
and won him by her fresh face and simple 
mode3ty. But she sometimes regretted the 
old home life, or rather that lie had never 
known such a one, and so been content to 
pass liis days in such another, but she never 
told him so. 

But, as I was saying, Mrs. Norton’s pet 
pride received a terrible shock,—a shock that 
caused her to renew her onslaught on poor 
Amy,—and this is how it happened. 

Lady Kiting,—at least it was a lady whose 
cousin had married a lord, so it amounted to 
just the same thing in Mrs. Norton’s eyes,— 
had recently come from England, and become 
the bright particular luminary of Mrs. Nor- 
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ton y set. Now if there was one thing more 
than another that Mrs. Norton's feeble soul 
bowed down to and worshiped in the blindest 
kind of blind admiration, it was n title. Her 
own father had been a small tradesman, and 
her husband's a soap-maker, who, late iti life, 
had been hoisted into the position that, comes 
hand in hand with wealth, by the increasing 
needs of the great unwashed. But that, to 
her mind, only made it the more n.ressary to 
avoid in every way, anything that might serve 
to identify her with the humble past. Some¬ 
how, to her shallow mind, whatever would, in 
the slightest, interfere with the pleasures of a 
fashionable life were such links, and igno¬ 
rance of the qualities that arc the real and 
only distinguishing characteristics of true no 
bility, led her even to consider the stirrings 
of motherly love and duty, God’s best gifts 
to woman, as so much evideuce of the inher¬ 
ited “bad blood/ 1 to be speedily stilled by a 
studied indifference. Wealth she now had; 
position alone represented to her the one 
thing needful. 

Whether the pseudo Lady Jilting discov¬ 
ered this, or whether she determined to profit 
by the fact that Mrs. Norton always ad¬ 
dressed her, in the most obsequious manner, 
as Lady Kiting, as well as introducing her to 
public notice under that title,—au artifice 
which my lady never took pains to correct,—is 
not here to be determined. Suffice it to say 
that her ladyship's most refulgent beams 
were reserved for Mrs. Norton, who, asteroid 
like, reflected the light of her friend far 
and near. The two became inseparable, and 
scarcely an afternoon of the fair spring 
weather passed, but found the ladies on the 
avenue, in the Norton landau, with its spauIc¬ 
ing bays, colored driver, and liveried foot¬ 
man. 

It was on one of these excursions that 
Mrs. Norton’s pride received the fatal blow, 
so to speak. They were driving through 
the park, when a turn in the winding road 
brought them face to face with Amy, dressed 
in a simple, yet pleasing costume, wheel¬ 
ing baby’s perambulator. Dear little Dot- 
tie was cooing and gurgling with delight, 


happy as any little baby bird in the warm 
sunshine and fresh air, while the fond young 
mother, basking in the sunshine of baby’s 
presence and the freshness of her love, was 
all dimples and smiles as well. 

In her simple joy she forgot everything 
but that she loved Dottie, aud here came 
Dottie’s grandmamma, who, of course, loved 
her, too. Seizing the crowing child, she held 
it aloft in her arms, nodding blithely to her 
mother-in-law, thinking that she would surely 
stop for a look at baby, as her own mother 
would have done. 

The driver slackened the horses as he 
saw her, but received peremptory orders 
to drive on ; and so they left her far behind, 
still holding up the jubilant Dottie, and look¬ 
ing after the retreating carriage, wondering 
in her iuoocency what it all meant: for she 
had seen Mrs. Norton’s face flush, and had 
received only a cold nod of recognition. 
Poor Amy ! Could she have heard the con¬ 
versation then taking place, she might have 
been enlightened, but 1 doubt if her wonder 
would have abated. 

“ My dear,” Lady Kiting had said as they 
neared the young mother, “there is a nurse- 
girl yonder who really acts as if she knew 
you. Who can it be ? ” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Norton, evasively, taking 
it all in at a glance, Lady Kiting's implied 
criticism as well, “that is my sou's baby; 
a very sweet child indeed”—this as they 
passed Amy, and doubtless Intended for her 
ear as a conciliation for the cold bow. 

“ Y r es,” said her friend, “it has promise 
of great beauty, and the nurse-maid is above 
the ordinary—really quite a pretty little 
thing, but quite too familiar. But then that 
is the trouble with all your American serv¬ 
ants. Your daughter-in-law should teach her 
a lessou.” 

Mrs. Norton had not intended to utterly 
disown Amy; but after this speech she felt 
that she could never admit to this lady of 
noble connections, whose aristocratic cousin 
kept several nurse-maids, that her son’s wife 
served herself in that capacity, and was, 
moreover, so unaffected in style as to lie mis- 
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taken for a servant. No, indeed! Wild 
horses could not have drawn it from her; and 
now, to save herself from future embarrass¬ 
ments, when her little deception’ might not 
work so smoothly, she determined upon a 
piece of strategy. Even shallow waters have 
deep soundings, and for once Mrs. Norton 
was equal to the emergency. 

She saw that any attempt to impress Amy 
with the social disadvantages of appearing as 
her own nurse maid would prove futile, and 
she knew that only by strategein could she 
gain her end through George; for, be it said 
to his credit, lie had no sympathy whatever 
with his mother’s vagaries. He could not 
see why his father, the rich speculator, and 
himself, a prosperous young business man, 
should feel their fair fame in jeopardy 
because the nucleus of their fortune was 
founded in soap. In fact, he was rather 
proud than otherwise that at least part of 
their wealth was won by honest toil. He 
had more faith in the bubbles that formed in 
his grandfather’s big caldron than in all 
the bubbles that floated on Wall Street, and 
he did not see anything in the past to be 
covered up, and trodden over as lightly as if 
a seething volcano, instead of a soap-kettle, 
lay hidden beneath. 

Though his genial manners had won him 
a cordial entree to the social circles his 
mother so much coveted, his marriage with 
sensible Amy Thorne, though much to the 
disapproval of his mother and his more am¬ 
bitious sisters, had more than ever continued 
him in his contempt for the vanities and 
follies of a merely fashionable existence. 
Life to him was now interpreted by another 
word than enjoyment , and that word was duty. 

Having set her ladyship down at her hotel, 
Mrs. Norton drove immediately to her son’s 
ofliee, and linding him disengaged, proceeded 
at once with her errand, still striving to keep 
to the truth as much as consistent with her 
purpose. 

George,” said she, “ you really must have 
noticed how Amy has changed the last few 
months ? u 

“Yes,'' complacently returned the fond 


young husband, ‘‘I’ve been thinking myself 
that she was looking uncommonly well lately, 
and immensely pretty, too, if I do say it.” 

“Uncommonly well!'’ sharply repeated 
his mother, rather taken back by this unex¬ 
pected reply to a question intended to alarm 
him. “ That is about nil you men can see! 

T declare I never saw her looking so wretched 
as I did this afternoon”—which was all true, 
iu oue sense. Amy never had looked as 
wretched as Mrs. Norton, that afternoon or 
any other time in her life. 

It was now George’s turn to repeat. 

“ Wretched 1 ” he cried excitedly, “why, 
what can be the matter ? She was well when 
I left this morning. Where did you see her? 
Where is she ? ” and he reached for his hat 
and cane. 

‘Now, don’t get excited, George,” ex¬ 
claimed his mother. “ Amy’s not dying. I 
presume she is just as well as when you left 
her. It is a pity one can’t speak her name 
without your flying off at a tangent. Sit 
down; I want to talk with you, and I can’t 
very well with you standing up with your hat 
on, ready to fly out of the door.” 

Thus admonished, George took his seat, 
but made frequent, surreptitious consultations 
with his watch, and gnawed his mustache 
rather nervously. 

“What I was trying to say,” added his 
mother, with sarcastic composure, “ when you 
broke in on me like a tiger let loose, was that 
I saw Amy down in the park rolling that 
great, heavy perambulator, and carrying the 
baby in her arms. The baby alone is enough 
to kill any ordinary woman, and if you have 
any sense left (for she never did have any on 
that subject), you will put a stop to such 
doings at once.’’ 

“ But A m 3 ’ says she feels well, and her 
cheeks are as rosy—” 

“Rosy! there that’s just like a man. 
Anything that’s red is healthy. Scarlet 
fever must be a ver 3 T desirable disease with 
them. Rosy, indeed ! consumptives are 
quite addicted to rosy cheeks; and there are 
more than you, George, that can’t tell the 
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difference between a hectic flush and a nat¬ 
ural color.” 

“Good heavens! mother, Amy hasn’t 
consumption, I hope. Why. this is dreadful! 
What can be done ? ” 

•* Sit still, and hear me out. There is noth¬ 
ing serious yet, but if you allow her to lug 
that heavy child around much longer, T il not 
be responsible. Of course the child has got 
to have outdoor air ami exercise, and 9 
course as long as you won’t keep a nurse, 
Amy’s got to take a nurse’s place, and roll 
that baby carriage around in the broiling sun 
and over the hot pavements ; and then if the 
baby cries, take it out and carry it, too. 
Oh, she hasn’t the least particle of govern¬ 
ment!” 

•• But what can I do, mother ? ” asked the 
now thoroughly aroused husband. “ You know 
she has always objected to nurse-girls, and 
I’in sure I didn’t care if she looked after 
Dotlie herself, for she enjoyed it so much, 
and I didn’t *hink it hurt her any. She 
doesn’t do much of anything else.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I ’d do, if I were 
in your place,” said Mrs. Norton, sticking te¬ 
naciously to his first remarks, for her hold 
was surer there, “I’d have a nurse-girl 
whether or no, and I know Amy would con¬ 
sent if she saw your mind was fixed on it ; she 
is always so anxious to please you. Dottie 
will be better off with a nurse-girl now, and 
her mother to look after her, thivu she will be 
with a nurse-girl and t o mother by and by.” 

At this el i maxi cal ending, Mrs. Norton rose 
and shook out her skirts aud her last com¬ 
punction at the same time. She knew she 
had sent home a telling shot, and she thought 
it wiser to say no more, so after the signifi¬ 
cant wish that Amy would be looking better 
when next she saw’ her, and the injunction 
that he had better say nothing to her of this 
conversation, she bade him a hasty good after¬ 
noon. 

<TO BE CONTINUED.) 

—Women who wish to do the best brain 
work must dress loosely and sensibly. They 
cannot be devotees of the latest fashions, but 
must dress rationally. 


EVOLUTION OF THE INTERIOR OF 
DWELLINGS. 

The manner in which the interior of human 
dwellings has been evolved, or set apart to dif¬ 
ferent uses, forms a curious department in the 
history of civilization. When man has felt a 
need, lie has endeavored in some way to sup¬ 
ply if. Even in the earliest ages, he was 
obliged to have a shelter from the elements. 
This accomplished, he lived for unnumbered 
years with his family or tribe crowded in a 
single room, like animals gathered in a pen 
or fold. A sense of delicacy, with a longing 
for comfort, caused the construction of the 
bed-chamber; a desire for convenience caused 
the construction of the kitchen ; the need of 
quiet and retirement, the study; and the dis¬ 
inclination to admit occasional guests to the 
intimacy of the household, or the wish to have 
a chamber w f here friends might be assembled, 
and which might represent the elegance of the 
mansion, the parlor, or as the French now 
call it, the salon. 

Of all the rooms of a family mansion, the 
bed-chamber has the most interesting history, 
not merely that it has been the ordinary scene 
of births and death, but for social and polit¬ 
ical reasons. Let us take France, for instance, 
as the most pertinent illustrations of the sub¬ 
ject. Three bundled years ago all occupa¬ 
tions of life were performed in a single large 
room* which formed a great part of the man¬ 
sion. Here were found the master of the 
house, his family, aurl the servants, engaged in 
their various occupations. This was the rule, 
to which sometimes, in the case of kings and 
noblemen, there were exceptions. But even 
a kiug’s bed-ekamber was not kept private. 

The monarch generally had two,—one where 
he could take, if he insisted on it, a good hon¬ 
est sleep, and which was of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. and the other a state bed-chamber, where 
he held audience; where his rising in the rnorn- 
iug and his goiug to bed at night were in the 
presence of a crowd of lackeys and courtiers. 

lie was not allowed to die ki his private bed¬ 
chamber, although he could pass there a part 
of his fatal illness. When his end was evi- 
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dently at hand, he was carried into the large 
chamber called “ chamber of parade, ” placed 
in its magnificent bed, and permitted there to 
draw his last breath, in the midst of as many 
of his courtiers and aristocratic subjects a9 
could gain admission. It was because the 
bed-chamber was so public during the Middle 
Ages, that it was so handsomely decorated, 
and that the bedstead became a work of art, 
many specimens of which are preserved in 
European museums. In old engravings the 
king is represented as attending to affairs of 
State in a bed surrounded by his ministers 
and parsons of the Court, and great queens 
as partaking of their meals in their chambers, 
as was the custom, the bed being on one side 
of the room, the table on the other. 

The first salons in French houses only date 
back to the end of the seventeenth century ; 
that is, to about 1G&0 or 1090 ; and the first 
dining-rooms only to 1750. Up to that period, 
the rich had eaten habitually in the rooms 
where they slept. As for those in moderate 
circumstances and the poor, they still lived, 
cooked, slept, and received their friends in 
the same apartment; or if they had a sepa¬ 
rate bed-room, it was no more than a closet or 
a hole in the wall, into which they forced 
themselves with difficulty. 

* * # * # 

Tn the seventeenth and during a greater 
part of the eighteenth century, no parts of a 
palace were well warmed. The doors and 
windows were not well made, and the magnif¬ 
icent fire*places, of which many specimens are 
extant, served only to grill one side of the per¬ 
son, while the other was benumbed with cold. 
This is, perhaps, one reason why so many of 
the fine ladies of the early part of the last 
century received their guests while in bed. 

From this account of the gradual division 
of the dwelling into rooms, it will be seen that 
there was little delicacy and scarcely any com¬ 
fort, till the latter part of the last century, or 
a little more than one hundred years ago. 
After Louis XIV., the house existed with all, 
or nearly all, its modern appointments.— 
Selected . 

Don’t worry. Seek peace and pursue it. 


AN ICELANDIC FARM-HOUSE. 

The buildings of a farm usually are under 
one roof, and stand in a row, with their gable 
ends facing the court. They are peculiarly 
constructed. Economy of timber and the 
exigences of the climate furnish, however, a 
key to their architecture. Ordinarily they 
are but one story in height. They are 
framed of wood, and their gables also are 
wooden ; their sides and backs, which usually 
slope to the ground, are commonly of lava 
and turf; the roof always is thatched with 
turf, which quickly grows together, and forms 
a continuous covering, through which wet 
and cold scarcely can penetrate. Seen from 
a distance, a group of farm buildings bears 
the appearance of an irregular grass-grown 
hillock, upon which, to heighten the illusion, 
sheep are calmly grazing. The farm-house 
proper consists of two or three gables; uext 
to it is the byre for the winter shelter of the 
cows, if the farmer is sufficiently well-to-do 
to possess any, and next the smith}", with its 
forge and auvil : the Icelander in his isola¬ 
tion is thrown upon his own resources, and is 
obliged still to exercise, upon occasion, a 
calling that has descended to him from the 
immemorial past. 

Entering the house through the low door¬ 
way in one of the gables, you liud yourself in 
a long straight passage, through which, even 
in broad daylight, you must commonly grope 
your way. The floor is sometimes of boards, 
sometimes of earth ; on each side doors open 
into the adjoining buildings, separated from 
each other only by wooden partitions. Usu¬ 
ally the door on one side leads into the com¬ 
mon living room of the house, which occupies 
the whole of the building in which it is sit¬ 
uated. A quaint and picturesque interior 
meets your eye. It is a long, low room, 
lighted at either end by a square window. 
Above, the beams are visible, and have 
been made the place of deposit for an 
indescribable variety of household articles. 
Along one side stands the low, stationary 
bed, which serves also as a lounging place 
by day; some square wooden chests are 
ranged along the opposite side; at the 
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end, particularly in winter, several women 
are carding and spinning wool. This com¬ 
mon room always indicates the thrift or pov¬ 
erty of the farmer. Sometimes it is scrupu¬ 
lously neat and orderly, and its furniture is 
good and substantial, if not costly. Fre¬ 
quently, however, everything about the place 
is of the most primitive kind; and comfort, 
convenience, and cleanliness are unknown. 
The bed looks as if it were never made up ; 
and dirt, fleas, children, and dogs are distrib¬ 
uted in equal, though inordinate, propor¬ 
tions. 

If you enter the door on the opposite side 
of the hall way, you find a smaller room, 
usually furnished with chairs aud a table, and 
sometimes with a bed. This, in the larger 
houses, is the spare room of the house, and, 
after the various saddles aud Sunday gar¬ 
ments placed here for safe keeping have been 
removed, it is assigned to the chance guest. 
If instead of turning to the right or to the 
left, you continue your way along the pas¬ 
sage to the end, you arrive at the kitchen, 
which usually is in a separate building. Its 
floor is of earth. In a fire-place flickers an 
uncertain fire of peat, and over it hangs an 
iron pot, from a crane. Everything is dark 
and smoke-begrimed, for much of the smoke 
does not escape through the open chimney, 
and the only light is from the fire. Perhaps 
an old woman, with her black garments and 
her tasseled hufa , bends over the kettle, and 
stirs its contents. The unsteady light gives 
it all a weird appearance, and you wonder if 
the crone is not muttering an incantation. 
It is such an interior as Gerard Douw would 
have loved to paint. 

Small as is the kitchen fire, it is often the 
only one in the house, for fuel in some parts 
of the island is exceedingly scarce, and must 
be used with the strictest economy, for cook¬ 
ing purposes alone. It is customary to close 
the houses when the cold winter weather 
comes on, for then the atmosphere becomes at 
least warmer than the outside air, if not quite 
so well adapted for breathing purposes. The 
houses of the clergy often are better than 
those described, in that they have more rooms 


or better accommodations ; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, they are worse, or the gnest chamber 
already has been allotted, and in that case 
you retire to the neighboring church.— 
William //. Carpenter , in October Atlantic. 


—Seventy-four counties in Missouri are without 
saloons. 


—Every district of Kentucky lias a Prohibition 
candidate for Congress. 


—Germany has tobacco fields suflleient to cover an 
area of 1,9J4,304 acres. 

—The new Chinese treaty with the United Slates 
makes the special provision that Americans shall not 
import opium Into China. 


—The Scandinavians, of whom there are in this 
country about one million three hundred thousand, 
are said to be largely prohibitionists. 


—The income of the liquor traffic for Great Britaiu. 
for the year ending March 31. 1888, shows a decrease 
of one million dollars on the preceding year. 


—Several lectures by John B. Gough have been 
translated into the Tamlo language, spoken by six¬ 
teen million people in Southern India and Ceylon. 


—It is suid that when the Queen of Madagascar 
ordered the saloons in her kingdom closed, and the 
saloon-keepers asked for comi>ensation, siie replied: 
“Compensate those you have wronged, and 1 will 
pay the balance.” 

—Hereafter, boys who mean to be pure and clean 
from tobacco, will find helpful influences at the Cliam- 
bersburg (Pa.) Academy. Those who use it can 
neither board there nor attend the school. The 
reason given is that the effects of tobacco upon both 
the mind and health of the students, are pernicious. 


—John Adams wrote in his diary, in 1761: “ Dram¬ 
shops may be compared to Pandora T s boxes. In 
many places they are the nurseries of our legisla¬ 
tures.” Thomas JelTersou said : “To the use of 
ardent spirits is to be attributed much evil legislation. 
If I were again placed in a position to do so, my first 
question to a candidate for office would be. * Do you 
drink ardent spirits 
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Popular Sei^ef. 

—Petroleum is coming into largo use as a fuel for 
generating steam. It is said to be more economical 
than coal, and free from any of the objections to 
which the latter is open. 


— A paper chimney has been constructed in Bres¬ 
lau. Germany, fifty-four feet in height. It is built of 
solid blocks of paper, joined together with u special 
cement. The chimney has the advantage of being 
not only non-inflammable, but by the nature of the 
material quite secure from lightning. 


—M. Navillo, who has recently been exploring in 
Egypt, has found three kinds of ancient brick,—one, 
the best kind, with straw mixed in the clay; another, 
an inferior class, with reeds instead of straw; and the 
third kind, consisting only of mud. These latter were 
probably such as the Israel ites were required to make. 


—An interesting experiment to ascertain the effect 
of artificial heat on vegetation bus been made by 
Bartheleiuy. Me arranged a number of hyacinths in 
glasses, in a circle around the pipe of a stove, and 
after some time lie found that the roots assumed a 
nearly horizontal position, or a direction almost at 
right angles with the pipe. 


The Star-Fish at Dinner.— 1 have watched 
with much interest the manner in which the star¬ 
fish devours his prey. Place a common mussel hi 
a glass jar filled with sea-water and some sea¬ 
weed, and hang him by a String close to the glass 
wall; then drop a star-fish in the water. It may 
take many trials before you catch tli i star-fish in 
the act of eating, hot have patience, and you will 
he rewarded. The star-fish creeps slowly around his 
prison walls, crossingaiul recrossingtho mussel, with¬ 
out offering him violence, but finally ho comes to a 
stop directly over his victim, and slowly wraps his 
arms around tho shell. The chances are that the 
first two or three times you try tho experiment, yon 
will come to your aquarium in the morning and find 
an empty shell, where the night before was u living 
animal, while the star-fish is crouched away in a dark 
corner, as if anxious to escape notice. Take the 
“star” out of the aquarium, and look at his mouth, 
which is on the under side of the body, and you will 
wonder how lie managed to “get away” with the 
shell-protected mussel. The shell is not crushed ; 
the mouth is entirely too small to admit the passage 
of so large a shell, and the entire performance seems 
a mystery. 

This is the marvelous way in which it is done. 


Afler settling down upon the shell, and enwrapping 
it with the arms, the star-fish slowly protrudes its 
stomach outside of its mouth, and surrounding the 
shell, goes through the process of digestion with its 
stomach outside of its body. The star-fish, by this 
peculiar power, is a great shell-fish destroyer, and an 
enemy to the oyster-men. Sometimes they appear 
in vast hordes on the oyster-fields, ami in a single 
night destroy all the oysters in the vicinity. Oyster- 
men have a natural hatred for .star-fishes, and destroy 
them whenever and wherever found. Some years 
ago these men had the habit of cutting the star-fish 
Into two parts, and throwing the pieces overboard. 
Nothing could have been more unwise, for each por¬ 
tion grew into a perfect star-fish, uml in less than a 
year there were two individuals Instead of one.— 
Swiss Cross. 


Effect of Light upon Flowers.—In parts of Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, where, during the summer, there 
is almost continuous daylight, barley crops are grown, 
with only from six to eight weeks intervening from 
seed-time to harvest. After acclimatizing, many gar¬ 
den llowers increase in size and depth of color. There 
is a prevailing tinge of red in the plants of the field, 
the aroma of fruits is increased, and their color well 
developed, but they are deficient In sweetness. The 
development of essential oils In certain plants is 
greater than in the same plants grown in other lati¬ 
tudes. It is an established fact that light hears the 
same relation to aroma as heat does to sweetness. 


Wonders of the Sea,—The sea occupies three- 
lil'ths of the surface of the earth. At the depth of 
3,500 feet, waves are not felt. The temperature i9 
the same, varying only a trifle from the Ice of the 
pole totheburning sun of tho equator. A mile down, 
the water lias a pressure of a ton to the square inch. 
If u box six feet deep were filled with sea-water, and 
the water allowed to evaporate In the sun, there would 
be two Inches of salt left at the bottom. Taking the 
average depth of the ocean to be three miles, there 
would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on the 
Atlantic. The water is colder at the bottom than at 
the surface. In the many hays on the coast of Nor¬ 
way the water often freezes at the bottom before It 
does above. Waves are very deceptive; to look at 
them in a storm, one would think the whole water 
traveled. The wat» r stays in the same place, but the 
motion goes on. Sometimes in storms these waves 
are forty feet high, and (ravel fifty miles an hour— 
more than twice as fast as the swiftest steamer. The 
distance from valley to valley is generally fifteen 
times tho height; hence, a wave live feet high will ex¬ 
tend over seventy-five feet of water. The force of 
the sea dashing upon Bell Rock Is said to be seven¬ 
teen tons to the square yard. 
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PREMATURE MARRIAGES. 

“Unhappy marriages are the tragedies of 
our day/’ said a wise man. If he had added 
that too early marriages caused a very large 
proportion of the unhappiness, he would have 
shown us how a part of the tragedy might be 
spared. 

The fact that a youth and maiden love one 
another is not a sufficient reason for them 
to marry, unless they are fitted to be and 
to do all that this sacred relation requires. 
Principle, not passion, should preside over 
the affair. Temperaments should harmonize, 
tastes and aims be not too different, and 
above all, both parties should clearly under¬ 
stand the religious significance of the tie, 
and uot lightly bind themselves while under 
the rosy glamour and romance of a first fancy. 

Few girls of eighteen arc ready, either phys¬ 
ically or mentally, to become wives and moth¬ 
ers. Twenty-five is a better age, since then 
she ‘ ! mature, and should be in her prime. 
Y< ; »..v .1 do uot attain their full growth 
befoio twenty-eight, and few before that age 
have seriously taken up the work of life, and 
are fit to become the heads of families. 

Far too many rush into matrimony just 
when they are least prepared to undertake its 
duties, accept its responsibilities, or wisely 
use its rights and pleasures. Then, when the 
young wife fades, and takes to her sofa, an 
invalid ; when the children are puny ; the hus¬ 
band disappointed, indifferent or tyrannical; 
and the home a sad failure, people console 


themselves by talking of the deterioration of 
the race, and the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence. Now it is too late to give back 
her bloom to the over-taxed girl, to put vigor 
into the babies born of immature parents, or 
to teach the young man the sacred duties of 
husband and father. So the costly experi¬ 
ment goes on, and too often the union, which 
should have given mutual happiness and 
strength, is a burden and a fetter. 

Better begin in time and train up the boy 
or girl for the great relation of life. Fathers 
and mothers are far too ignorant, careless, or 
timid to do their part faithfully in the years 
when children are as clay in the hands of the 
potter, easily molded into any shape, before 
time casts the statue for good or ill. A mother, 
especially, cannot begin too soon to win the 
confidence of the little creatures who instinct¬ 
ively turn to her with their small doubts 
and fears, sorrows and joys, sure that she 
can explain, heal, and share them all. She 
should be wise as well as tender, and lay a sure 
foundation for the work which comes later, 
when the children enter girlhood and boyhood, 
full of new hopes, perplexities, and tempta¬ 
tions. Who so well as she, can guard the 
eager boy against his own passions and appe¬ 
tites, teaching him the hard lesson of self-con¬ 
trol, before the world, the flesh, and the devil 
begin to tempt him as a man ? Who so deli¬ 
cately as a mother, can help the budding girl to 
understand herself, to feel the sacredness of 
her mission, to prepare for it intelligently, to 
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be worth)* of it, and so be armed against the 
trials that beset the sex which is born to suf¬ 
fer and be strong for love’s sake. 

Fathers should do their part as faithfully, 
first, by trying to set an example of true man¬ 
hood for their sons to follow, that these keen- 
eyed young critics may see few faults to par¬ 
don, many virtues to imitate, and add honor 
to love and confidence. He can warn them 
against the many temptations women never 
feel, the false ambitions that belittle life, and 
the too-easy forgetfulness of the wants of the 
soul, in the pleasures of the body. He can 
best help them to find their places in the 
world, to work patiently and honestly at their 
choseu task, and to render themselves worthy 
in due time to ask some innocent woman to 
share heart and home with them. 

No easy task, but one which is terribly 
neglected and deeply regretted, when sad ex¬ 
perience shows parents their mistake too late! 
Intent on getting money, place, or power, 
men let their children grow up with very 
little knowledge of them, except as toys 
or torments; and when the lads go wrong, 
blame everyone but themselves ; or when the 
girls bloom suddenly into womanhood, asking 
for their right to love, care, uud guidance, they 
are strangers to their own daughters, and too 
often regard them as burdens to be gladly 
gotten rid of by marriage,—not comforts and 
props to the old age yet to come. 

Mothers keep silence, from a false sense of 
delicacy, and let their sons blunder into knowl¬ 
edge as they may, at the most critical period 
of their lives ; and when trouble comes, they 
lament over these neglected boys, hide their 
faults, and nurse them with a devotion which, 
rightly used, would have spared them all the 
shame and sorrow, the irradicable wrong 
done soul and body by the loss of innocence 
and health. Daughters are allowed to grow 
up with no aim but an early marriage, and 
too often hurry into a bad one, quite uncon¬ 
scious of the misery such precipitation inevita¬ 
bly brings. 

This want of care and principle in parents 
is a fruitful source of these unwise, unhappy 
marriages. How can it be otherwise, when 


little school-girls discuss their beaux as they 
eat bread and butter at recess, and boys boast 
of being “ mashers ” at sixteen ? Foolish nov¬ 
els, bad plays, too much liberty, and lack of 
proper training, both at home and in school, 
Gt these cnildren for the fatal step that so 
often wrecks their lives, or leaves them bound 
together with ever-increasing rebellion, indif¬ 
ference, or the sad resignation which so often 
takes the place of the love, honor, and mutual 
help which alone makes wedlock holy and 
Imppy, 

Public opinion is to blame as well as par¬ 
ents, and needs reforming, since its influence 
is great. It is thought so “ pretty and roman¬ 
tic” to see these youths and maidens pair off 
like birds in spring-time, with all the pleasant 
excitement of bridal veils, wedding bells, and 
honey moon trips, that it is small wonder the 
ignorant and innocent creatures take the 
plunge with smiling faces, and are wakened 
from their dream by finding the water cold, 
the tide strong, and the rocks sharp under 
the sunny, blue waves that seemed ready to 
float them to the Islands of the Blest .—Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

A SERMON ON PURITY. 

BY REV. MORGAN MX. 

[Tuf. following is a portion of a very re¬ 
markable sermon preached in Trinity Church, 
New York, by its rector, one of the most 
eminent divines in this country. The first 
portion of this most excellent discourse was 
given in our July number.—E d.] 

The Lord testified and said, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
And this he said in that vile age of the world 
which some would fain reproduce, in its char¬ 
acteristic deformity, in our own day. In the 
decadence of the old Roman Empire, in the 
hearing of the court and the forum, in the 
ears of such as Tiberius and Ilcliogabalus, of 
Felix and Festus, of the cultured Epicureans 
at Athens, and the harlots of Corinth, unto 
the bloated Pharisee and the crafty Saddueee, 
—unto people like ourselves, w'ho loved aud 
justified their sius, as we love and justify 
0 urs, — did the Lord announce and declare, 
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** Blessed are the pure iu heart, for they shall 
sec God." 

On the foundation thus laid by their Lord, 
the apostles gladly built. They preached of 
discipline ; of severity to the flesh ; of keep¬ 
ing it under, and bringing it into subjection. 
They talked to men and women of their sins, 
not in smooth speech, or words to plaster 
over the ulcer and the plague-spot. They 
bade men flee fornication as a deadly crime 
which bars from heaven ; they bade women 
be chaste and pure, aud love their husbands 
and children, and be keepers at home, and 
adorn themselves with good works. And 
great wore the joy and peace of those who 
heard the counsel and followed it; blessed, of 
a truth, were the pure in heart, iu their lives, 
yea, in their heroic death. Open the “ An¬ 
nals of the Martyrs,” the <* Acts of the Saints,” 
and see the courage with which men, matrons, 
and maidens laid down their lives rather than 
suffer pollution in that lascivious age ; glo¬ 
rious are the records, clear in silver light, 
around which the black cloud of pagan lux¬ 
ury and lust surges up and glooms, and roll9 
away, like the storm-drift before the stars. 

Christ spoke no word in vain : least of all, 
vainly, that blessing on the pure. Nothing 
corrupts like carnal sin ; nothing degrades 
like sensual passion , nothing else brings such 
frightful punishment. On the other side, no 
victory is grander than the victory over this 
sin; nothing more precious than uncontami- 
nated virtue and unspotted honor; nothing 
lifts a soul so near to God as inner purity ; a 
pure soul cannot bo lost; its path is straight 
to the face of the Eternal. 0 man, O woman, 
battling against the Devil and the sinful lust 
of the flesh, hating that which is filthy and un¬ 
clean, longing to bo like the angels, and never 
relaxing thy vigilance against thy foe. thou 
art not far from thy reward ; some mere 
clouds divide thee from it; a little while 
longer, and those clouds will have disap¬ 
peared, and with open eye, triumphant over 
the final assault, and delivered from the bur¬ 
den of the flesh, thou shalt receive the prom¬ 
ise, thou shalt see God. 

It is in no hopefal spirit that the preacher 


bids to self-denial, to self-discipline, to brave 
resistance, on this perilous ground. He has 
against him—and full well lie knows it—the 
voice of the heart, which is a sink of every¬ 
thing impure, the drift of the age, which is 
toward greater license and increased indul- 
geuce, the teaching of a school who know no 
God but nature, and no law but that law 
which is in our members, the example, alas I 
of persons who ought to be on the side of 
God, but, for some reason or other, give no 
help, and increase, by their follies, the demor¬ 
alization of the day. 

0, how we long for the aid of Christian 
women, and their overwhelming influence, in 
this day of strife and contention ! What 
work they could do as reformers, what work 
for the purifying of the world I I think of 
some not hero, I see some before me, fitted by 
their social position, their gifts, their strong 
character, to take a position which would help 
others ; I see hardly one, whatever her station, 
who could not wield some influence over some 
person or in some direction, for good. And 
yet I see the wrong prevailing over the right, 
the impure over the pure; the altars of the 
heathen temples burning with perpetual lire, 
and the altar of the Lord in the dust. 

O woman, woman, called of God, redeemed 
by Christ, bethink you of your duty aud your 
power I You know how things go,—what 
hooks 3 r oung women read ; with what bad 
men they talk; how they are tempted; the 
unclean gossip that goes on, the jests which 
pass the lips,—and how women allow men to 
talk to them in a way in which, of old, one 
woman could not have talked to another with¬ 
out blushing for shame; how they dress, and 
bow they behave ; how they tolerate bad man¬ 
ners, and induce familiarity ; how they laugh 
at modest women, and tenn them prudes and 
cowards ; how one season in society will take 
the bloom from the flower and the modest 
look from the eyes. And you look on, and 
make no protest; perhaps you encourage, by 
your example. What can we do without your 
help? And why, slaves to fashion, and 
blinded followers of types of a most unworthy 
womauhood, do you let us go on speaking to 
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the winds, and hearing no response to our 
protests, except their echoes through the 
empty air? We say to one, we say to all: 
This is a subject of vital consequence to 3 ’our 
own souls and to the society in which you 
move. It is nothing h* >s than a matter of 
life or death. 

We say to one, we say to ail: Christ and 
his apostles are rig at, and material philoso¬ 
phy, be the era what it may, is wrong. Men 
may fail away from the faith, heathen morals 
and manners may be revived, art may become 
the miuistrant to sin, and women may go 
dressed like harlots, and say it is not wrong, 
and men may applaud ; but it is wrong, and 
a shame, and a disgrace, aud a mortal sin, of 
which the wages is death. 

We say to one, we say to all : Inordinate 
desire is a devil; you must fight it by prayer 
and by abstinence. 

These thiugs we say to one, to ail, to high 
and low, to rich and poor, to men and women ; 
and there we leave it. Perhaps some may 
have grace to heed the voice; probably the 
greater part will go their way, aud do as they 
think best; and some will call hard names, 
and cry out that we are behind the age, and 
morbid, and ignorant. Let them so take up 
their parable, and so let them curse ; but the 
day cometh that shall burn as an oven, and 
then shall they know, if they know it not al¬ 
ready, that God gave them full warning. 


THE MOTHER'S CARE NEEDED . 

The Christina Woman believes a daughter 
should enjoy a mother’s care and oversight so 
long as she remains at home, We commend 
to our readers the following words of advice 
from this excellent journal:— 

“ There is a great deal of conversation be¬ 
tween young people that ought to be restrained. 
The mother’s presence, if she is a careful 
mother, would keep the young people from 
drifting iuto imprudent and unprofitable cur¬ 
rents of talk, and would compel the bounds of 
propriety to bo carefully observed. There is 
no recommendation of espionage here, Par 


otherwise. It is recommended that the daugh¬ 
ter in society keep fast hold of her mother’s 
hand, and for her own protection and safety 
keep ever near her mother s side. 

“There are a great many young men who 
think well of themselves, and with a very 
good cause, who will make remarks to 3 ’oung 
women wheu no one is by, that they would be 
very slow to make if the brother or mother 
of their interlocutor were present. 

“ From such young men young women need 
protection, and from themselves such young 
men need protection. They would find it in 
the careful clear-seeing eye of the mother, 
with whose daughter they are disposed to 
amuse themselves. It is always safe to 4 keep 
honest men honest/ 

“ A great many mothers, w T ho have been 
able to give their daughters advantages they 
were not permitted to enjoy when young, seem 
to think that because of these superior ad¬ 
vantages the daughters stand in little need of 
personal maternal supervision. In some re¬ 
spects this judgment may be just. But the 
mothers experience, her convictions, her crys¬ 
tallization of opinion and sentiment—the re¬ 
sult of her greater years,—all these are, or 
ought to be, of inestimable value to the 
daughter, in showing her what not to do, what 
shoals und quicksand to steer clear from, and 
what general direction is safe. 

“So long as the daughter remains under 
the maternal roof, the mother should be vis¬ 
ible, though only in the distant horizon ; her 
presence in the landscape, though only in the 
back ground, is her daughter's protection and 
safeguard." 

—At the International Council of Women 
recently convened at Washington, D. C., much 
attention was given to thes ubject of social- 
purity reform. Many stirring speeches were 
made, by some of the ablest women speakers 
of the day. This great meeting was an un¬ 
qualified success, and will doubtless contribute 
much to the advancement of social-purity re¬ 
form. 
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A WEEK AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

Within the last few months we have made 
a number of hasty excursions to different 
parts of the United States, for the purpose of 
attending the annual meetings of the Amer¬ 
ican Health and Temperance Association. In 
this way we have had the pleasure of meeting 
many of the friends of reform, in Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States. On one 
of these hasty excursions, we got as far west 
as Colorado, and having a few days on our 
hands before another appointment in the State 
of Missouri, which we desired to meet on our 
way home, we were afforded the opportunity 
to spend a few days among the mountains of 
this wonderful State. 

It is not the purpose of this article to de¬ 
scribe the scenery of the Switzerland of Amer¬ 
ica, nor to enter at length into a discussion 
of its climate, but simply to jot down a few 
observations which may be of interest to the 
reader. Going by the Burlington Route, we 
landed first in Denver, a city which, while 
not yet so large as Chicago, expects to be, and 
certainly more than rivals the Western me¬ 
tropolis in thrift and enterprise. The city had 
apparently more than doubled since our first 
visit just ten years ago ; and, if one can place 
any faith in the assertions of real-estate spec¬ 
ulators, will double again in the next decade. 


During our few days’ stay in Denver, we 
gave five addresses on practical health topics, 
which were listened to by good-sized and at¬ 
tentive audiences. 

One afternoon and evening we spent in re¬ 
searches on the subject of dress, among the 
Indian girls of a Catholic school for girls and 
native Chinese women. We found the intel¬ 
ligent “ mother superior ” of the Catholic 
school for gil ls very ready to render us all 
the assistance desired in obtaining tracings of 
the breathing movements in Indian girls who 
had never bowed down to the moloch of fash¬ 
ion. Of the young women tested, one, a 
Ghippeway girl of fifteen, had evidently been 
trying to emulate her white sisters in the arts 
of civilized dress, as she was found to be en¬ 
cased in a corset so tight that she seemed to 
be almost choked by it; at least she looked 
puny and sickly, aud presented a. decided 
contrast with other young women of the 
same tribe who wore loose and healthful cloth¬ 
ing. We obtained a number of most inter¬ 
esting and instructive tracings, which we will 
present in connection with another article in 
a future number. 

We made a long search before we were so 
fortunate as to find a Chinese woman suf¬ 
ficiently civilized to understand the import 
of our investigation, and hence to be willing 
to have the testing apparatus applied to her 
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chest, and at the same time sufficiently un¬ 
civilized to be clothed in the sensible dress 
of her native land, untrammeled by corsets, 
tight bands, or stays. The good matured wife 
of a Chinese laundryman finally consented to 
serve science and the cause of dress reform, 
by placing herself on record as able to breathe 
in a manner as masculine as any man, ex¬ 
panding the chest at the waist instead of 
breathing only with the upper part of the 
chest, as do most civilized women. 

From Denver we went to Colorado Springs, 
where we spent a few days exploring the 
wonderful gorges and other places of interest 
for which that locality is famous. Of our 
observations here, we will speak at another 
time. 

OYSTERS. 

This is the season of the year when oyster- 
lovers begin to get their mouths ready for 
the bi-valvo in all shapes,—dead and alive, 
stewed, breaded, scalloped, fricasseed, squirm¬ 
ing from its shell. A patient asked us the 
other day, “ Are oysters good food for the 
sick ? ” 

In the first place, let us consider whether 
oysters are good food for anybody. They 
are digestible. No doubt about that. 1 sup¬ 
pose there is nothing more digestible than 
oysters, unless it be old cheese, or “ high 
meat.” If you want meat to be very tender, 
you have to let it decay a little. The butch¬ 
ers in San Francisco do not sell a particle of 
meat before it is a week old, and the fore¬ 
man of Mr. Armour’s establishment told me 
that he kept his Christmas beef two months. 
This reminds me of the Chinese, who bury 
fish in the earth for two months, and find it. to 
be very digestible. Starch is very digestible, 
yet a person would starve to death on starch 
alone. Our digestive apparatus is made to 
perform hard work. We have au alimentary 
canal thirty feet long. An animal whose di¬ 
gestive apparatus is designed to digest only 
food which is easy of digestion, sometimes 
has an alimentary canal which is not longer 
than the body itself. In mau it is ten times 
the length of the trunk of the body ; in the 


dog, six times the length of the body. Some 
animals which live on decaying flesh have 
alimentary canals only one-half the length of 
the body, as in the case of the oyster. Our 
alimentary canals have man}’ turnings in them, 
so there is a large amount of its surface with 
which the food can come in contact. We 
ha/e sufficient digestive vigor to digest food 
which requires some hard work. Some peo¬ 
ple have dyspepsia because they do not give 
their alimentary canals enough hard work to 
do. Somebody has claimed that oysters di¬ 
gest themselves. The oyster helps to digest 
other things, they say. Sometime ago a doc¬ 
tor experimented with some oysters. He 
found that they would not digest themselves 
or anything else. 

What does the oyster live on ? When in 
the Gulf of Mexico a few years ago, I looked 
into the depths of the water with a telescope. 
One of the things that amused me most was a 
“ Portuguese man of war.” I found this creat¬ 
ure sending arms into the water three or 
four feet long. Way down. I saw something 
entangled among them. It was a dead fish. 
This beautiful creature was acting as a scav¬ 
enger. It had found a dead fish, and was liv¬ 
ing upon it. By and by it gets all it wants 
of the dead fish. It drops it down into the 
water, and it is picked up, and eaten by oilier 
scavengers, who feast upon the remains ; and 
so it is passed along from one scavenger to 
another until it roaches the bottom, and there 
it finds, w r hat ?—An oyster with its back stuck 
in the raud, and its mouth wide rtpen to re¬ 
ceive what other scavengers have rejected. 
The oyster is the scavenger of scavengers. 
I cannot imagine why people choose to eat 
these creatures which nature has appointed to 
be scavengers, rather than the beautiful fruits 
which are supplied so abundantly. Some peo¬ 
ple would think it very strange to eat snails 
and angle worms, but it is a very common tiling 
in some parts. Tu Paris, when passing through 
a market, I noticed upon a table four or five 
bushels of snails. A mau came along, and 
bought a dozen of them to take home for his 
dinner. Where did the snails come from ? 
The snail is a very wholesome creature in com- 
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parison with the oyster. Its home is in the 
vineyard, and it lives upon leaves. 1 quite 
agree with the poet who said :— 

“ He must have had a palate covered o'er 
With brass or steel, who, on the rocky shore, 

First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risked the slimy morsel down his throat*' 

Raw oysters are supposed to be particu¬ 
larly good for sick people. I wonder what a 
person would think iF he were an oyster, and 
some big animal should swallow him ? 1 

suppose he would feel as Jonah did when he 
was swallowed by the whale. Sometime ago 
a lady came here, and said she knew she had 
a lizard in her stomach. She felt very badly 
about it. One day she wanted to know if she 
could have some raw oysters, i told her I 
was surprised, as I understood she had an ani¬ 
mal in her stomach already, of which she 
wanted to be rid. The Russian eats tallow 
candles ; the Chinaman eats decayed fish ; and 
we almost feel horrified to think that a German 
eats limberger ; yet we eat live oysters. 

I do not hesitate to say that in my opin¬ 
ion the oyster is wholly unfit for human food ; 
and the eating of live oysters is a species of 
cannibalism^ worthy only of a beast of prey. 


WORK AS A MEDICINE. 

That famous Dutch physician, Boerheave, 
declared that more people would be cured by 
climbing a bitterwood tree than by drinking 
the decoction of its bitter halves ; and an¬ 
other old-fdkhioued doctor declared that saw¬ 
dust pills would bo found an invaluable 
remedy for dyspepsia, if the patient wer^ im¬ 
pelled to make the sawdust. Acting upon 
this same principle, a Swedish physician has 
ordered the queen of that country to make 
her own bed, and to dust and sweep her Ov\n 
room, besides engaging iu other manual du¬ 
ties and out-of-door exercise, as a means of 
cure for a nervous disorder. Commenting 
on this fact, the Golden Rale sagaciously re¬ 
marks :— 

“This has been dubbed ‘the chambermaid 
cure,' and not abaci cure for many a fashion¬ 
able dame would it prove. Moreover, it has 
the advantage of suggesting an endless num¬ 


ber of invaluable remedies, which have hith¬ 
erto been overlooked by the medicine-loving 
public. 

“ There is the ‘oflice-boy cure’ for the dys¬ 
peptic millionaire ; and the ‘stevedore cure' 
for the nervous merchant; and the 4 stable-boy 
remedy 7 for Croesus, with the liver complaint; 
and the 1 penny-postman cure ’ for Midas, who 
is sulfering from the accumulation of too much 
adipose tissue; and the ‘ nurse girl cure ’ for 
fashionable Mrs. Hysterics, who cannot stand 
the noise of a crying baby; and the ‘ dress¬ 
maker cllxii;' for Miss Flora McFlimsy, who 
has palpitation of the heart at sight of a spi¬ 
der or a mouse. But really there is no end 
to these new and interesting additions to mar 
ter la vied lea: and we freely give this space, 
which is worth far more then ordinary adver¬ 
tising rates, to a gratuitous notice of these 
remedies.” 


INDIGESTION. 

Indigestion is something more than sim¬ 
ply an inconvenience. A body which is 
served with food by a dyspeptic stomach, re¬ 
ceives very poor material of which to rebuild 
its tissues. None of the food is perfectly 
digested, and lieuce the quality of all the 
tissues is deteriorated. Besides this, the sep¬ 
tic chauges which take place iu the stomach 
and bowels, produce various poisonous sub¬ 
stances, which arc absorbed along with the 
food, and which poison and irritate the brain 
and nerves, and produce various disorders 
and discomforts which are ofttiraes attrib¬ 
uted to other causes. Even the imperfectly 
digested food is treated by the syr^em as 
waste or poisonous material, and instead of 
being used to repair t.hj wastes of the body, 
is excreted, or thrown oil, t y the liver and 
kidneys, with the waste elements of the sys¬ 
tem. 

The stomach sometimes holds up wonder¬ 
fully under the heavy burdens laid upon it, 
and digests a much larger amount of food 
than is necessary to suppiy the wants of the 
body. In such cases, the excessive amount 
of nutriment received is either at once ex¬ 
creted, or accumulates in the tissues, clogging 
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the various organs, and interfering with their 
proper activity. Accumulations of this sort 
are the chief cause of gout, rheumatism, bil¬ 
iousness, and numerous other disorders which 
are usually attributed to other causes. 

Eating when tired, and engaging in active 
mental or physical exercise immediately after 
a hearty meal, are two of the most common 
sins against dietetic rectitude in our mod¬ 
ern civilization. An old medical writer tells 
us that a hundred years ago it was the cus¬ 
tom among the merchants of Edinburg to 
take two hours’ “nooning*’ for dinner in the 
middle of the day, during which time the 
shops were closed, and all business suspended. 
It is quite hopeless to attempt a resurrection of 
this good old-fashioned custom in these fast 
times ; and the best thing we can suggest is 
that no hearty meal should be eaten during 
the active business hours of the day, unless 
at least an hour or two can be allowed after 
the meal has been taken, to give the stomach 
opportunity to get the digestive process well 
under way. The plan which our personal ex¬ 
perience leads us to prefer is to defer the 
hearty meal, as did the old Romans, until 
the latter part of the day, say four o’clock in 
the afternoon, taking, if necessary, an apple, 
a bunch of grapes, an orange or two, or some 
equally simple food at midday, to appease the 
clamoring of the stomach, until it has become 
accustomed to the lengthened interval be¬ 
tween the first and second meals. Two meals 
a day are in every way preferable to a larger 
number. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
took but one meal per diem. During the re¬ 
publican era, the Roman custom was to eat 
twice a day, breakfast be?ng simply a light 
repast of fruit and bread. At the present 
time, the two-meal-a-day plan prevails quite 
extensively in France and Spain, especially 
among the better classes. The inmates of 
the hospitals in Paris are supplied with but 
two meals a day. The same is true respect¬ 
ing the soldiers of the French army. 

—Dr. Davis claims, in the Therapeutic Ga¬ 
zette, that the use of tea and coffee is a cause 
of barrenness. 


Weaken and Wiser. —The increase of knowl¬ 
edge in iese modern times is so manifest that 
none would undertake to dispute the state¬ 
ment that the world is growing in wisdom ; 
but that we are growing weaker at the same 
time is not so obvious, although the saying is 
a trite one. Indeed, there are those who 
affirm that we are improving physically, as 
well as increasing in knowledge. A first glance 
at recent statistics seems to confirm the last- 
mentioned view, as there has been, within 
twenty years, an increase of two years in the 
average length of human life. According to 
the statistics published by the Registrar Gen¬ 
eral of Great Britian, the present average 
length of life is a little more than forty-one 
years, while twenty years ago it was only thirty- 
nine. This would seem to argue that the race, 
or at least the civilized portion of it, is gaining 
in physical vigor. An examination of the de¬ 
tails of the statistics, will show, nevertheless, 
that however desirable such a state of things 
would be, it does not exist. It appears that 
the increase in the number of lives saved per 
thousand, is wholty in ages under nineteen 
years. Above this, there is an actual loss in 
longevity, as compared with previous statis¬ 
tics. The cause of this is evident when one 
gives a little careful study to the subject 

The saving of life under nineteen is due 
to the better care of young children, which 
has the effect to keep alive many feeble in¬ 
fants and children of little constitution, who, 
under former circumstances would have suc¬ 
cumbed at an early age to the adverse condi¬ 
tions surrounding them. These same persons 
now survive a longer time, only to die in early 
manhood or womanhood. It must not be 
forgotten, also, that these feeble persons, by 
marriage communicate their feebleness of con¬ 
stitution to others, so that the ultimate result 
is really to weaken the constitutional vigor 
of the race, although there seems to be a gain 
in the average length of life. 

This serious fact should direct the attention 
of sanitarians to the necessity for something 
more than public sanitary measures. Individ¬ 
ual hygiene must supplement public hygiene. 
By^ the practice of appropriate hygienic rules, 
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the hereditarily weak may become strong, 
and transmit to their children qualities of 
strength instead of weakness, thus improving 
the race, as well as preserving their own lives. 

Rev. Sam Jones vs. “ Christian Science — 

Rev. Sam Jones is not our ideal preacher. 
Me smokes, and we don’t like him for that; 
but he says some excellent things, neverthe¬ 
less. Here is what he thinks of the “ faith- 
cure '* and 41 Christian Science ” so much talked 
of nowadays:— 

“t will tell 3 T ou where this faith-cure comes 
in. There’s an old brother and a sister who 
have been taking all the nasty, quack patent 
medicine on the market for the last ten years. 
Somebody comes along, and prays over ’em, 
and they quit using the patent medicines, and 
they are well again. They say it was faith 
that cured them. It was faith which caused 
them to quit taking old patent nostrums, 
that cured them. I don’t say I belong 
to the Christian science crowd, or anything 
of that sort; but I thank Hod, that by the 
side of my sick wife I may kneel down, and 
pray that the remedies given by the physician 
may prove effective. I don’t pray over the 
supernatural. I pra}' over the pill.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Jones as to the 
proper office of prayer, but we would not con¬ 
fine our prayers to pills. 


Hygienic Savages and their Immunity from 
Disease. —It is ofteu stated by those opposed 
to sanitary reforms, particularly those relating 
to diet, that those who give no attention to 
these matters are no more subject to disease 
than are those who are the most exemplary. 
This statement is palpably false, but the ab¬ 
sence of statistics renders it by no means an 
easy matter to refute it by actual facts so 
general in character as to be convincing. In¬ 
dividual cases of great vigor or longevity, in 
persons who have given scrupulous attention 
to diet, are matched by cases of like charac¬ 
ter in persons who have given no attention 
whatever to health rules. We are, ou this ac¬ 
count, pleased to be able to present, now and 


then, evidence like that found in the following 
paragraphs, which we quote on the authority 
of the Sanitary News :— 

“It is said of a Bengalese tribe, the Oswals 
of Marwar, that while cholera rages on all 
sides of them, not one has ever taken the dis¬ 
ease, much less succumbed to it; and they 
attribute their immunity to their sanitary 
rules. According to the precepts of their re¬ 
ligion, they never touch animal food nor spir¬ 
ituous liquors; they dine early, and sup on 
milk and fruit. Wherever au Oswald goes, 
he never breaks these rules. It is uot added, 
but it is quite safe to presume, that a measure, 
at least, of cleanliness goes with these other 
religio-sanitary ordinances.” 


Alum in Flour .—The use of alum in flour 
seems to be becoming more frequent recently 
than ha9 been the case for some years back. 
“ A miller of Warsaw, Illinois, was lately ac¬ 
cused of using alum to improve the color of 
his (lour, and he attempted to justify the use 
on scientific and sanitary authority. The 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, on 
being questioned as to the use of alum in 
flour, gave the following opinion of the nat¬ 
ure and effects of alum when mixed with 
flour: ‘>ly belief is that the practice stated 
to be followed by certain Hour manufacturers, 
of adding alum to the product of t.hcir mills, 
even in small quantity, is a harmful adulter¬ 
ation, and an injurious fraud upon the public. 
While the double salt of alumina and potassa, 
commonly known as alum, has a well-recog¬ 
nized place and value as a remedial and medic¬ 
inal agent, still its continued administration 
can with safety be placed only in the hands 
of competent medical men. The prime ob¬ 
jection raised to the use of alum as an admixt¬ 
ure of flour by physiological chemists, phy¬ 
sicians, and sanitarians is not the presence of 
the substauce itself in an uncertain, though 
usually small, proportion, but that by its ac¬ 
tion in the process of bread-making, certain 
insoluble combinations are formed, which ren¬ 
der digestion difficult, and detract largely 
from the value of bread as food. This is the 
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view set forth by Liebig in an essay on 
healthy foods awarded a prize by the Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association last fall at 
Washington. Prof. Vaughn, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, says : u The use of alum is 
an adulteration which is injurious to health. 
It unites with the phosphates in the bread, 
rendering them insoluble, and preventing 
their digestion and absorption. In this way, 
alum, when present, diminishes the nutritive 
value of bread.” While some gain may per¬ 
haps temporarily accrue to the manufacturer 
through the covert perpetration of this fraud, 
still no good to any one can result there¬ 
from.’ ” 


Fifty Years a Vegetarian. — Hon. J. E. 
Weeden, of Randolph, New York, is undoubt¬ 
edly the oldest vegetarian iu this country. 
From a letter recently received from this gen¬ 
tleman, w T e glean the following interesting 
facts, some of which are stated in his own 
words:— 

Mr. Weeden is a lawyer, and although eighty 
years of age, still goes regularly to his office, 
and attends to the business of his profession. 
At thirty, he found himself with a strong ten¬ 
dency toward consumption, lie abandoned 
the use of flesh food, tea, coffee, aud tobacco, 
and took but two meals a day. He has con¬ 
tinued iu this course of life ever since. He 
was the oldest of thirteen children, all of 
whom, with the exception of himself and the 
three youngest, are now dead. He has not 
had a sick day for thirty years. Mr. W. 
ascribes, and no doubt correctly, his wouder- 
ful vigor to his simple habits of life. 


Coddling. —More mischief is clone by cod¬ 
dling than parents ever know. Boy3 are often 
ruined for life by over-careful mothers. Girls 
are still more frequently reared to useless 
womanhood by mothers who protect their 
daughters from every breath of air, as though 
it were a blast from the Sahara. They are never 
taught to use their muscles, for fear they may, 
in some way, “hurt their backs,” or do some 
other mysterious mischief. We hear a vast 
deal said nowadays about the harm resulting 


from stair-climbing at school. We scout the 
idea that going up and down a flight of stairs 
two or three times a day ever did a healthy 
girl, healthfully dressed, a particle of harm. 
Girls properly clothed and properly brought 
up from infancy, can climb stairs as well as 
boys. Too much coddling is the real cause 
of the mischief. 


Poisonous Candy. —A professor of chem¬ 
istry, of Beloit, Wisconsin, has been ana¬ 
lyzing the candies commonly sold by confec¬ 
tioners, and shows that many of them are 
colored by such poisonous substances as chro¬ 
mate of lead, Prussian blue, eosiue. and others 
of like character; and yet parents continue 
to tempt their little ones with these poison¬ 
ous sweets, almost invariably to their great 
harm, and not infrequently deadly injury. 


Total Abstinence and Health. —The British 
Medical Journal , in a late issue, gives a sum¬ 
mary of the annual report of the “ United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Association, ” from which it appears that of the 
two classes of members in this association,— 
total abstainers and moderate drinkers,—the 
total abstainers outlived their expectancy by 
twenty-six per cent, and were twenty-four per 
cent ahead of the moderate drinkers. 


Bogus Temperance Drinks. —An investiga¬ 
tion recently made in England showed that 
some of the “temperance drinks" extensively 
sold in that country, under the alluring titles 
of “temperance port,” “temperance sherry,” 
etc., contain as high as seventeen to nine¬ 
teen per cent of alcohol. No wonder these, 
beverages are popular among reformed drunk¬ 
ards ! The worst feature of this fraudulent 
business is the probability that persons may 
have become habitual topers while suppos¬ 
ing themselves strictly temperate. 


—It. has recently come to light that it is 
quite a common practice to use old rags and 
rubbish for the stuffing of mattresses and pil¬ 
lows. 
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NASAL CATARRH. 

How to Cure a Cold . — As lias been re¬ 
marked in the preceding articles on the 
subject of nasal catarrh, a il cold in the 
head ” is simply an acute catarrh of the nasal 
mucous membrane. The things to be accom¬ 
plished by curative measures are :— 

1. The removal of exciting causes, and the 
taking of special precautions to prevent the 
contraction of further colds. 

2. A restoration of the balance of the cir¬ 
culation, the disturbance of which, through 
the influence of chill upon the nervous 8} T s- 
tem, is the usual exciting cause of a cold. 

3. Local treatment for the relief of the 
local affection. 

The best means for the accomplishment of 
these measures are the following: — 

1. If the feet have been wet or chilled, 
take a hot foot-bath, or dry the feet, and rub 
them until warm. If the whole body has 
been chilled, the circulation should be stim¬ 
ulated by means of hot drinks ; as, hot water, 
hot lemonade, or any of the simple domestic 
“herb teas/' omitting from the category such 
irritating substances as ginger, capsicum, or 
lobelia. Extra wraps should also be added. 
If possible, the patient should go to bed, 
place a hot brick to the feet, and wrap him¬ 
self with woolen blankets. When these con¬ 
veniences are not at baud, vigorous exercise, 
either in the open air or indoors, ma} r be sub¬ 
stituted with advantage and entire success 
by persons in robust health. Sneezing, 
which many persons regard as a danger 
signal, indicating that a cold is likely to be 
contracted, is, as has previously been re¬ 
marked, really the fii?st effort of resistance 
against the encroaching disorder which we 


commonly call a cold. A vigorous sneeze 
agitates the whole body, and is usually ae 
companied by a convulsive jerk of a large 
portion of the five hundred muscles which 
compose the muscular system. A sneeze is. 
in short, a vigorous kind of muscular oxer 
cise, which is intended by nature to restore 
the balance of the circulation, and thus an¬ 
tagonize the cold. A walk or run in the open 
air, or any other kind of vigorous exorcise, 
may operate beneficially in the same way. 

2. The measures already mentioned are to 
some degree preventive as well as curative 
in character, acting not only to remove the 
cause of a cold, but to remove the evil ef¬ 
fects which may have been already produced. 
There are, however, other efficient measures 
which act still more vigorously upon the 
nervous system, and aid in the restoration of 
an even balance in the circulation. Among 
these may be mentioned a hot bath, which 
may consist of simple hot full bath, a 
vapor or hot-air bath, a Turkish or Russian 
bath, a wet-sheet pack, or a dry pack. What 
is desired is that a vigorous perspiration 
should be induced. Here are some of the 
most convenient ways for aceomplishing this 
result in an ordinary home. 

A Vapor Bath .—Have the patient sit in a 
cane-seated chair, the seat of which is covered 
by a wet towel, a pail or small tub of hot 
water being placed beneath. Surround ;he 
patient with blankets. Carefully place ir the 
tub, one by one, heated flat-irons or bricks, 
which may be conveniently handled by means 
of a string or wire attached. A heated brick 
should not be thrown at once into the tub, as 
it will produce too large a volume of steam, 
but it should be slowly let down into the 
water so that the generation of the steam 
may be properly regulated. 
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A vapor bath may be taken in bed by 
placing hot bricks wrapped in moist cloths 
alongside the patient, being careful not to 
place them against the body, and elevating 
the bed-clothing by means of a frame-work 
made of bent hoops or wires. 

Still another method of taking a vapor 
bath is to place a perforated wooden board 
in a full bath-tub, resting it three or four 
inches above the bottom of the tub. Place 
the patient on this, and allow the hot water 
to run along the bottom of the tub and out 
at the discharge pipe. By covering the tub 
with a blanket, a very effective vapor bath 
may be obtained. 

A Hot Air Bath ,—Place the patient in 
the chair as for a vapor bath, and place un¬ 
derneath the chair a saucer containing an 
ounce or two of alcohol. Before lighting 
the alcohol, set the saucer in a pan contain¬ 
ing a small amount of water, so that any 
overflow of alcohol will not result in damage. 

Pack ,—The method of administering a wet 
sheet pack is understood to require a descrip¬ 
tion. A dr} r pack is taken by wrapping the 
patient in blankets, placing hot bottles at the 
feet and sides, and giving hot drinks. Hot 
drinks should be copiously given in connection 
with all the baths described, both before and 
during the bath. If a vigorous effect is desired, 
the sweating started in the vapor or hot air 
bath may be continued by means of a dry pack. 

After taking a bath of this sort, the pa¬ 
tient should go directly to bed, and should, if 
possible, remain there until the cold is sub¬ 
stantially cured, being careful to keep warmly 
covered, and if possible maintaining a suffi¬ 
cient degree of perspiration to keep the skin 
slightly moist. 

As has been previously pointed out, the 
essential morbid condition in a cold is a di¬ 
lated condition of the blood-vessels of the 
affected part, the immediate cause of which 
is a disturbed state of the nerve centers of 
the spinal cord, which control the blood-ves¬ 
sels of the particular part affected. It is 
thus evident that the real disease is located 
in the spine, hence it is proper that treat¬ 
ment should be addressed to this part. 
Among the most iiuportaut measures of 
treatment for a cold of the head, or throat, 
or lungs is the application of heat to the 


upper portion of the spine. Heat may be 
applied in the form of fomentations of flannel 
cloths wrung out of hot water, bags filled 
with hot water, heated bags of sand or salt, 
hot bricks or bottles, or any other similar 
means. The effect of the heat is intensified, 
and to some degree prolonged, by the addition 
of mustard to the water from which the 
cloths are wrung, in the proportion of a table¬ 
spoonful of mustard to the quart of water. 
A very light mustard plaster, allowed to re¬ 
main on just long enough to cause a redness 
of the skin without causing a blister, may be 
advantageously used, though, on the whole, 
the continued application of heat is to be 
preferred to any other form of counter-irritant. 
The relief afforded by this measure of treat¬ 
ment is often very prompt and very remarka¬ 
ble. The pain at the back of the head, still¬ 
ness of the neck, and similar symptoms which 
frequently accompany a cold, quickly yield 
to these applications. 

If a hot bath or other means by which per¬ 
spiration is induced, is not sufficient in its first 
application, it may be repeated once or twice, 
but it should be distinctly understood that 
the repeated application of hot baths day 
after day is not a proper mode of treatment 
for the relief of a cold. The effect of such u 
course is usually to aggravate the malady by 
keeping the system of the patient in a con¬ 
stant state of susceptibility to abnormal dis¬ 
turbances of the circulation. The skin is re¬ 
laxed, rendered sensitive, and unable to defend 
itself against temperature changes : hence, if 
the cold is not substantially “ broken” by one 
or two hot baths, accompanied with the other 
means of treatment mentioned, the sweating 
measures should be discontinued, and the 
spinal applications, combined with measures 
calculated to harden the skin, should be em¬ 
ployed. Among the best of these are the 
salt rub, which consists in rubbing the whole 
body vigorously with moist salt; a saline 
sponge bath,—sponging the body with a tepid 
solution of salt, a tablespoonful to the quart; 
and a vinegar sponge. Cold bathing has ver\ 
much the same effect, though less intense. 
After a bath of any sort, the body should be 
well rubbed with olive or cocoanut oil or fine 
vaseline, as a protection. This, indeed, is a 
precaution which persons subject to cold 
should always take after a warm bath. 

'TO BE COWTnWBD.> 
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WHAT IT IS FOR. 

BY “WREX.” 

I r was noon recess in Miss De Lancy’s pleasant 
country school. Several of the smaller children were 
engaged in u lively game on the spacious play¬ 
ground, while others quietly played marbles and 
jack-stones on a grassy little knoll, and a small group 
gathered about a stout rope swing in the big walnut- 
tree, which looked very inviting, even to passers-by. 

A bevy of bright, interesting girls were taking 
their dinner out-of-doors, in the cool shade, picnic 
fashion, and laughing and chattering to their hearts* 
content. Some allusion to their afternoon lessons 
made them a little more serious. “ I wish we did n’t 
have to study,” said Lily Marvin, “ I just hate physi¬ 
ology. If I could understand what it is for. I might 
get interested in it, maybe; but I can’t see what 
good it can do to learn all those horrid names that it 
is just impossible to remember; or to know, exactly, 
how many hones there are in the body, or teeth in the 
mouth.” 

• That is just what I wanted to know, what the 
study is for,” said Ollie Brainard, a sturdy, rosy- 
cheeked little girl, the smallest of the group. “I 
asked mother one night last week, and she told me / ” 
—with a little, triumphant air. 

“Oh!” said mischievous Rose Clayton, “ Your 
mother is an oracte, is she ? Perhaps we would all 
do well to consult her. Pray, what did she say ? ” 

“ 1 ’ve a good mind not to tell you,” said the brave 
little woman, (lushed and hurt. “ You need n*t speak 
tlmt. way of my mother, for she knows. Her father 
was a doctcr, and ho let her study his books; and 
she used to be u nurse herself, too, so now !” 

The revelation of these important facts seemed to 
inspire confidence in the “oracle,” and Rose joined 
Ihe eager clamor of the rest, for Ollie to “tell.” 
“ Please do tell what your mother said,” they all 
urged, in the same breath. 

“Well,” said Ollie, reflectively, “as near as I can 


remember, she said It was to teach us how to preserve 
our health, and to live a great many years, so that 
we might do lots of good in the world. She paid if 
I would he patient, and learn the lessons every day, 
I would begin to see how it is doing this, after a 
while; and that I must be careful to put in practice 
whatever it tells me to do.” 

“ Well, it would be very nice to learn all that,” 
said Lily ; “you know it must be dreadful to be sick, 
like poor Mary Harvey, and have to lie in bed and 
suffer pain, while all the other children are playing, 
and enjoying themselves.” 

“ Or to have to walk with crutches, like poor Billy 
Reynolds, who had the spinal disease so long; or to 
die of cancer on the face, like sweet little Myrtle 
Green,” said Grace Marvin. 

“And then it would be worth something to learn 
how to live to do a great deal of work in the world, 
like Victor nugo, or to bo queen fifty years, like 
Victoria Regina, you know,” said Rose, with a rogu¬ 
ish twinkle in her eye. “Do you know, girls,” sud¬ 
denly becoming sober again, “1 read the other day 
that more than half the human family die in in¬ 
fancy ! Is n’t it shocking ? ” 

“But, truly,” said Grace Marvin, “1 can’t think 
of a single thing that physiology 1ms ever told us to 
do in order to be well, can you ? I think we must 
be awful dull, or else it must be told in a kind of 
blind way.” 

“Hark I there goes the hell,” said Rose, “we must 
hurry aiul get a drink ; and say, girls, let’s ask Miss 
De Lancy, this very aft. rnoon, how to find these 
tilings In physiology.” “Well, let’s and the girls 
hastened, with one accord, to the school-room, and 
began studying their lessons with unusual eagerness. 

Lato In the afternoon the physio’ogy class was sum¬ 
moned for recitation (after the little ones had been 
dismissed to their homes), and so much had the in¬ 
terest of the girl members of the class been stimu¬ 
lated by their conversation at recess, that they had 
learned their lessons remarkably well, and were very 
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prompt and accurate with their answers, which may 
account for the willingness their teacher showed to 
give them a little extra time when the request came. 

They all seemed a little reluctant to put the in¬ 
tended question ; but, after a suitable amount of 
nudging with the elbows, making signs, and winking 
at each other, etc., each wishing to put the responsi¬ 
bility upon another, Lily Marvin raised her hand; the 
teacher smiled kindly upon her, and thus encouraged, 
she proceeded : “ Miss I)e Lancy, will you please tell 
us if physiology is really to teach us how to be liealthy 
and long lined , and if it is, how does it do so ? We 
were talking about it at 
recess, and we couldn’t 
think of anything we had 
learned to help us in 
this.” 

“Thank you, my dears, 
for having thus shown 
your teacher that there 
must be a great lack in 
her method of instruc¬ 
tion, as well as in many 
of the physiologies for 
schools, which is very 
noticeable. Too much 
time and pains are em¬ 
ployed in teaching and 
learning definitions and 
facts, w hile the practical 
application to the needs 
of the body, of what is 
thus learned, is too’often 
neglected, or left to be ob¬ 
served by inference. I 
will try to illustrate what 
I mean, and to show you how you may find out many 
things by searching for (hem, having your senses quick¬ 
ened and your powers of observation sharpened, while 
you study for the purpose of learning bow to take care 
of yourselves. Being thus ou the watch for practical 
suggestions in regard to the preservation of health, 
you will find that they are more frequent and per¬ 
haps plainer than you thought. 

“Now,” taking a physiology from her desk, “I 
will read two facts in regard to breathing , which you 
know is absolutely essential to our being, a well as 
the first act of our lives; and you shall tell me what 
practical lessons we are to learn from them, in regard 
to the care of ourselves:— 

“‘1. A man breathes sixteen times a minute, 
Inhaling thirty cubic inches of air each time. In an 
hour, therefore, be breathes between sixteen and sev¬ 
enteen cubic feet.* 

“ ‘2. Twenty-one per cent of the air we breathe is 
oxygen, which is the vital principal of life, while 
we throw out, or expire, but sixteen parts of oxygen, 
five parts of carbonic acid gas—a poisonous vapor 


—having been thrown out of the body, instead;’ 
and tills goes on, remember, hour after hour. Now 
think, and tell me what we can learn from this that 
we must do, if we wish to have good health.” 

All answered in concert and witli much earnest¬ 
ness, “ Breathe fresh air.” 

“ Right. The air is poisoned so rapidly by tills 
percentage of carbonic acid gas, especially if there 
are many persons breathing it, that the air of a room 
is soon rendered quite unfit for breathing, you see, 
do you not” and as we cannot always live out-of- 
doors, where there is a breeze, and a constant inter¬ 


change of air, what does this fact show to be a vital 
necessity in all our houses ? ” 

Several promptly answered, “Ventilation.” 

“ Right, again. Now I am going to read another 
fact, and ask you to tell me, by inference from it, 
just how we may ventilate our rooms in very cold 
weather , when we cannot have the doors and win¬ 
dows open, as we do in summer. Attention now 
“*lIot air ascends; our breath, which is poison, 
to the extent just named, being warm (about 98°), 
naturally rises, and so the air at the top of the room 
becomes very foul. As long as the room is warmer 
than the outside air, the poisonous gases will lie 
along the ceiling, above our beads ; but as the room 
becomes cooler, the impure air begins to come down, 
especially the poison, as carbonic acid gas is heavier 
than air except when heated.’ Now tell me how we 
shall manage to get rid of the impure air. In a com¬ 
fortably warm room, where shall we make the open¬ 
ings ? ” 

All answered eagerly, “At the top.” 

"Exactly; then to get rid of the bad air in our 
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rooms, and, at the same time, secure a continued 
supply of good, fresh air, we must let down the win¬ 
dows at the top, on one side of the room, and—what 
else ? ” 

A few ventured to reply, a little timidly, and with 
the rising inflection, “Open them at the bottom on 
the other side?” 

“Yes, only this might make an unpleasant 
draught of cold air upon some one, which I will 
tell you how to avoid. Raise the lower sash two or 
three inches, and fill the opening with a strip of 
wood fitted for the purpose. This will leave a cor¬ 
responding space between the meeting rails in the 
middle of the window, through which a current of 
air enters, and is directed towards the ceiling, in¬ 
stead of blowing upon some one in the room. This 
is Mr. Hinckes Bird’s ‘costless system of ventila¬ 
tion.’ and ft very good one it is, too, as well as cheap. 
So much for 4 fresh air,’ and please remember that 
tliis is of incalculable Importance / Now what ne¬ 
cessity of our being is next to that of fresh air to 
breathe ?” 

" Food to eat,” with alacrity. 

“Yes; now turn to the chapter on digestion, and 
read it aloud, by turns, beginning at the head; and I 
will listen attentively, and then write out in a few 
words, on the blackboard, the practical teachings of 
what you have read. Commence now." 

Now, at the end of this little exercise, what do you 
suppose was written upon the board ? Just this :— 

1. Eat slowly, and chew your food well. 

2. Be sure not to eat too much, nor too many 
kinds. 

8. Eat only at meal-time, 

"Do you see, all of you, that these rules really 
come from the teaching of the chapter you have just 
read?” asked the teacher. “Yes,” “j r es,” "yes,” 
responded nearly every one in the class. 

"Now,” said she, “ I am going to try another and 
still nicer plan, for the next subject, as it is getting 
late, and you must now be dismissed. Before you 
come to school to-morrow morning, you are all to 
read the chapter on the ‘skin,’ and each to write on 
a slip of paper, to bring to me, what those chapters 
teach that we are to do in order to be healthy.” 

The next day, these answers were duly examined; 
and would you think it, though there was different 
phraseology employed, they nearly all expressed the 
same idea, which might be briefly stated in two 
words—“ Bathe often.” To be sure, Jim Watkins’s 
paper had written on it in scraggly characters, “ Go 
In swimming!” hut this was, perhaps, because he 
regarded swimming as the most satisfactory way of 
bathing; or, maybe, it was “just for fun.” Anyway, 
it showed that he apprehended the truth. 

In a similar manner. Miss i)e Lancy drew from 
her scholars many other practical suggestions in re¬ 


gard to right living; in the couise of the summer, 
she brought up a variety of subjects; such as, "sleep,” 
the “care of the teeth,” the “necessity of exercise,” 
etc., etc., obtaining always tolerably correct views 
from the majority. We have not space to transcribe 
these views, but feel that we must give to our young 
readers the answer to one question; namely, “ What 
of tobacco and ardent spirits?” It was entirely 
unanimous, and laconic enough to please even the 
great Douglass Jerrold himself. It was, “Don’t 
touch them! ” 


Bex. 

[ \3J~ All questions must bo accompanied by the full name 
and addresa of the writer, us it is often necessary to address 
by letter the person asking tbc question. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SANITARIUM QUES¬ 
TION BOX. 

Monday morning is “question morning ” at 
the Sanitarium. Patients gather in the large 
parlor, write their questions upon slips of 
paper, and lay them upon the table. In a 
few moments Dr. Kellogg comes in, and, one 
by one, considers the questions asked. The 
following is a stenographic report of a portion 
of one of these morning talks :— 

1. Is butter hard to digest? 

Ans. Butter is easily digested when it 
reaches the right point in the digestive appara¬ 
tus. but it is indigestible in the stomach. 
We have five digestive fluids formed in the 
digestive apparatus,—the saliva, the gastric 
juice from the stomach, the bile from the 
liver, the pancreatic juice from the pancreas, 
and the digestive fluid all along the intestines. 
Each of these five fluids has a special work to 
do. The saliva digests starch ; the gastric 
juice digests albumen ; the bile digests fats. 
Each of these fluids can do but one thing. 
The pancreatic juice digests starch, albumen, 
and fats. The intestinal juice does something 
more. It digests starch, albumen, fats, and 
also sugar. Thus, you see, butter is not di¬ 
gested in the stomach at all. It is not di¬ 
gested in the mouth, aud cannot be acted 
upon by the saliva, gastric juice, or the bile. 
Butter is easily digested by the Idle, but not 
by the stomach. Butter makes great trouble 
in the stomachs of persons w hose digestion is 
slow, because it interferes with the action of 
the gastric juice. When you go out-of-doors 
on a wet clay, you will have your shoes greased 
to allow the water to run off, and thus keep 
them dry. It is precisely so with the food 
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which ought to have been digested in the 
stomach. Take fried potatoes, or anything 
farinaceous, which ought to be digested 
in the stomach, and smear it over with 
melted butter. The result is that each little 
particle of starch is completely surrounded 
with fat. Gastric juice has no effect upon 
fat. When it comes in contact with the morsel 
of food which it ought to digest, it is covered 
with fat, and cannot get at the albumen. 
Thus albumen is protected from the gastric 
juice just as a well-oiled boot would be from 
the rain. It does not allow saliva to act upon 
the starch, and does not allow the gastric juice 
to act upon tbe albumen. The effect is that 
the digestion goes on very slowly, and often 
does not go on at all. 

2. Are cucumber pickles good for the 
stomach? 

Ans. I have noticed that young ladies 
who live mostly on pickles and bread and 
butter have tempers as acrid as their diet 
Pickles are indigestible because they are 
soaked in salt and water until hardened, 
and afterwards saturated in vinegar, which 
makes them still more indigestible. Re¬ 
peated experiments have been made which 
show that a considerable amount of salt in 
the stomach impedes digestion. It has also 
been proved that the addition of vinegar im¬ 
pedes digestion very much, because it inter¬ 
feres with the action of the gastric juice. So 
a pickle saturated with salt and vinegar is 
practically indigestible. 

3. Is ice-cream a proper food ? 

Am. Consider for a moment the process 
of digestion, llow does the stomach know 
that anything is digested?—Because it has 
nerves. If you get particles in your eye, it 
begins to shed tears. The stomach does the 
same thing. It sheds tears of gastric juice. 
Dr. Beaumont used to look into Alexis St. 
Marlin’s stomach after he had eaten his din¬ 
ner. lie found it looked just as the brow 
does when the perspiratiou is just startiug 
out. Little beads of gastric juice stood out 
on the walls of the stomach, and trickled down. 
In order for this to take place, it is necessary 
fi>r the nerves of the stomach to be wide 
awake, and delicate, and sensitive. Suppose 
you had some very delicate work to do. Per¬ 
haps nothing more than picking up a pin. 
Would you, as a preparation for that work, 
hold your hand in ice-water for half an hour ? 
If you had been out in the cold, you could 
hardly feel the pin when you tried to pick it 
up. It is precisely so with the stomach. If 
you send dow n into the stomach a preparation 


of frozen milk, it chilis the stomach, and be¬ 
numbs its nerves. The stomach does not 
know there is anything wanted of it at all. 
It is paralyzed, just as the fingers are when 
one has been out in the cold, for the stomach 
is a more delicate organ than the hand, and it 
has vastly more delicate w T ork to do. Think 
what this process of digestion is. It is a proc¬ 
ess of converting the things that w r e eat 
into living tissues,—living blood, nerves, and 
muscles. To send down a mass of ice into 
the stomach to freeze it, is certainly not a 
good preparation for this kind of work. This 
applies to frozen foods of every description. 
Ice-cream is w'orse than all others, for when 
we take it into the stomach, it cannot work 
for tw T o or three hours, or perhaps longer, and 
the frozen material which must be digested 
before it can be absorbed, undergoes de¬ 
composition. 

4. If a person’s pulse is but GO degrees, 
ought not some stimulant to be given to raise 
it to 70 degrees ? 

Ans. It is a mistaken idea which some have, 
that old people need stimulants on account of 
slowness of the pulse. 1 think the philosophy 
is a bad one. Why is the pulse a little slow 
in old age? Perhaps it is because the heart 
is economizing its forces. If it goes on beat¬ 
ing at 70 degrees, the same as in j'ouuger 
years, it brings more blood into the brain, and 
makes a person think faster. It sends more 
blood to the stomach, and the liver works 
faster, so with ail the organs of the body; and 
the consequence is that a person lives faster. 
Nature slows down the heart in old age on 
purpose so it will not wear out so quickly, 
and we will last longer. Here is another rea¬ 
son. The blood-vessels of the brain have 
very thin w r alls. Suppose one of them should 
be ruptured. The blood rushes out of the little 
arteries, and destroys a portion of brain struct¬ 
ure, and some part of the body is paralyzed. 
This is what happens when a person has ap¬ 
oplexy. You never hear of a ten- 3 ’Cftr-old 
boy haviug apoplexy ; it is rarely that a per¬ 
son under forty years of age has this disease. 
It occurs in old persons because the blood¬ 
vessels of the brain become brittle. If in old 
age the heart kept up its vigorous beating as 
in youth, the result w’ould be to increase the 
danger of hastening the person to his grave. 

5. Will not the removal of the tonsils in¬ 
terfere with the voice ? 

Ans. I think not. I have removed at 
least a peck of tonsils, and have never seen 
other than a favorable change in the voice. 
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SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE. 

BEEAEPA3T. 

(.rape*. Baked Sweet Applet*, 

oatmeal uml Cream. 

Steweri Potato. Sliced 

Urenkfat-4 Bolls*, Hominy Onmti, 

Prune Tom»t. 


alternate layers of oysters and bread crumbs, having 
a layer *«f crumbs for (he top. To the water in which 
the oysters were boiled, add a pint and a half of thin 
cream, salt to taste, boil up, and thicken with a little 
dour. Turn this over the oysters and crumbs, and 
bake half an hour. If there is not enough water re¬ 
maining to make, with the cream to be added, sulll- 
cient juice to cover all well, a larger amount of cream 
or mUk should be used. 


DIlTiTEE. 

Creum Peu Soup, 

Baked Sweet Potatoes, Mushed IrUli potato, 
Scalloped Vegetable Oysters. 

Oatmeal Bread, Whole-Wheat Puffs, 

TUce with Pig Sauce, 

Apple Snow, Qrapes. 

Prune Toast*—Pour warm water over some prunes, 
and let them stand a few minutes to soak and soften. 
Rub well between the hands in order to clean them ; 
rinse in clean water, and then remove the stones, 
which can easily ho done by this time. For every 
quart of prunes when stoned, add three of water, and 
place in a porcelain kettle on the stove; cover tightly, 
and simmer gently till done. Then turn into a col¬ 
ander, and rub through to remove the skins. If the 
toast is desired for breakfast, the prunes should be 
prepared the afternoon before. When needed, beat 
to boiling, and pour over nicely browned slices of 
toast, previously moistened with hot water or hot 
cream, as preferred. 

Scalloped Vegetable Oysters.— Boll two quarts of 
sliced vegetable oysters, well washed ami scraped, 
In two quarts of water, until very tender. When 
done, skim out the oysters, and put a layer of them 
In the bottom of a pudding-dish, and cover with a 
layer of grated bread crumbs. Fill the dish with 


Oatmeal Bread.—Two cups of oatmeal, lmlf a cup 
of sugar or molasses, half a cup of yeast or half a 
small cuke of yeast dissolved in lmlf a cup of luke¬ 
warm water, ami, if desired, half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Cook the oatmeal as for porridge, add the salt, 
and, when cool, the yeast and molasses; stir In 
enough wheat flour to make it as stilt as can be stirred 
with a spoon. Put the dough into bread tins, and 
allow it to rise until very light. Bake about one 
hour and a quarter. The ab »ve quantity is sufficient 
for two loaves. 


Hominy (*eins.—Two cups of cooked hominy 
(line), one egg, one tablespoon fid of thick cream, one 
cup of boiling water, and salt if desired. Beat the 
egg very light, add it, with the cream and sa't., to 
the hominy. Thin the mixture with the boiling 
water until it will form easily, and bake In gem 
Irons, in a hot oven. 

Apple Snow.—Bake or steam a half dozen tart 
apples, ami rub the pulp through a sieve. Add su¬ 
gar according to the acidity of the fruit. If the ap¬ 
ples are not very tart, their flavor may be improved 
by adding the juice of half a large lemon and a little 
of the grated rind. A tablespoonful of grated pine¬ 
apple may be used instead of the lemon, if pre¬ 
ferred. Beat the whites of two or three eggs to a very 
stiff froth, and add, by degrees, the prepared apple. 
Beat all together for an hour, or until it will stand 
quite stiff when taken up in the spoon. With the 
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yolks of the eggs t make a simple custani for the 
bottom of the dish, and pile the snow high in rough 
spoonfuls on the custard. 

THE IRONING OF TABLE LINEN. 

A writer in a recent exchange offers the following 
suggestions concerning the washing and ironing of 
table linen:— 

“The wringer, while it saves labor, does It at the 
expense of much of the beauty of the table-cloth or 
napkin that passes through it. The wringing out of 
the very thin starch or rinsing water should be done 
by hand, arid as it is not at all necessary that 
starched linen especially should be wrung very dry, 
the hands will do just as well. Shake the articles 
thoroughly, or fold them into manageable size. But 
little starch should be used in such articles—just 
enough to give them a new feeling, and to take the 
polish of the iron. It is not necessary to use any 
starch at all if the linen is ironed when quite damp, 
and patiently gone over until thoroughly dry. 

44 Always take table-cloths from the line while still 
damp. Fold the linen evenly, and roll lip in a tight 
roll, wrapping large pieces in damp towels, so that 
they will not dry on the outside. Napkins should 
be similarly treated, and each size and pattern rolled 
up in damp towels in packages by themselves, until 
ready to iron. The irons should be heavy, and us 
hot as possible without danger of scorching. Iron 
table linen in single fold, if you wish to bring the 
pattern out handsomely, and let there be several 
thicknesses of flannel upon the ironing-board. A 
damp towel may bo laid over a portion of the cloth 
that the operator will not immediately reach. When 
the entire surface has been ironed, fold it leugth- 
wise, and iron again with the selvago toward the 
operator. Go over the entire length of that side, 
then fold with the just completed portion inside, and 
so continue until 1 he cloth is folded and done. If 
still damp, hang in the sun or on a clothes-horse until 
thoroughly dry. Napkins are to be similarly treated, 
and should never have their first ironing when folded 
together, but be gone over singly, then folded as di¬ 
rected with the table-cloth.” 


Bakers and Baking in Ancient Times.—Athe- 
iwiis mentions that the Cappadocians were considered 
the most approved bakers, next to them the Lydians, 
and finally the Phoenicians. The art seems to have 
traveled from Eg} pt Into Greece, where it must have 
received a considerable development, for it appears 
that no less than sixty-two varieties of bread were 
known to the Greeks. According to Tliny, it was 
made a profession in Rome, 170 b. c., where a corpo¬ 
ration was instituted of all the bakers in the city. 
Public granaries were built, and a commission, styled 
the Catabolenzcs, were charged with the proper dis¬ 


tribution of the grain to the various bakeries. The 
grain appears to have been roughly pounded and 
sifted at this time. Thirty years later, after the con¬ 
quest of Maced on, large numbers of Greek bakers 
flocked into Rome, bringing with them their imple¬ 
ments for grinding; these were known as pistorcs, 
and by their superior skill they succeeded in ob¬ 
taining special privileges, ultimately resulting in a 
practical monopoly of the baking trade. The baker¬ 
ies of Rome were distributed in fourteen wards of 
the city, over each of which a superintendent pre¬ 
sided ; these elected one of their number each year 
to preside over the rest, and vested in him the care 
of the college for the time being. From this asso¬ 
ciation neither they nor their children could ever 
separate themselves; their goods were held in com¬ 
mon, and not to be disposed of individually; they 
were forbidden to associate with comedians and glad¬ 
iators, with like precautions for preserving their hon¬ 
esty and respectability; and at times one of their 
body would be made a senator. It was subsequently 
found necessary to appoint a chief magistrate, with 
the special duty of adjusting all matters relating to 
the manufacture and sale of bread .—British Miller 
and Baker. 

—A writer in Good Housekeeping says: “This 
is the way 1 have settled upon as the best to pre¬ 
serve eggs from summer to winter. Put. an inch 
layer of crushed salt into a common salt-box. 
Stand in this salt fifteen eggs,—five rows, three In 
a row,—which will fill the layer. Cover with salt 
—enough to shake down well between the eggs, and 
leave an inch or more above them. Crowd into this 
salt another one and a fourth dozen eggs on end, 
and pack the box with salt to its brim. Tack down 
cover lightly, and put in a cool dry place, turning 
from top to bottom every week or two to prevent 
yolks from .settling and cleaving to the shell.” 


—The Journal of Chemistry says: **A!I cooks do 
not understand the different effects produced by hard 
and soft water in cooking. Peas and beans cooked 
in hard water containing lime or gypsum, will not 
boil tender, because these substances harden vegeta¬ 
ble easel no. For extracting tlie juice of meat to 
make a broth or soup, soft water, unsalted and cold 
at first, is the best, for it more readily penetrates the 
tissue; but for boiling where the juices should be 
retained, hard water is preferable, and the meat 
should he put In while the water is boiling, so as to 
seal up the pores at once. 


—If white china or ironstone table-ware has become 
stained or discolored from use, scour it well with 
wood ashes, or boil it in good lye, and it will become 
perfectly clean and white again. 
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ANOTHER ENLARGEMENT. 

Tok managers have determined to change the style and 
size of Good IIeaxth, adopting a more popular and modern 
form, and also to increase its attractiveness in other ways. 
It iB proposed lo make the journal a thirty-page monthly, 
with pages about four fifths larger, or nearly double the pres¬ 
ent size. This will afford opportunity for larger uud better 
illustrations, and other attractions. In making these further 
Improvements in the journal, a smull Increase iu the price 
will be neceeeary. At the boginning of its career, Good 
Huai.tii was n sixteen-page monthly, a few years later it waB 
enlarged to twenty-four pages. Still later, eight pages more 
were added, and at the beginning of the present volume, its 
size wus increased to forty pages. The publishers wish to 
make stitl farther improvements in the journal, hut as iL has 
been published during the last year at an actual loss, And it 
Impossible to do so without a slight increase in the price. 
It has accordingly been determined to raise the price of the 
joumul to$l.i>5. We know of no other jonrnnl which offers 
the same value for double the price asked, and feel sure our 
old patrons will gladly pay the additional twenty-live cents 
for the valuable Improvements offered In return. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS* 

As stated above, the subscription price of Goon ILealtu 
will be raised to 81,25 at the beginning of the next volume, 
We propose, however, to give all our old subscribers aehunce 
to renew their subscriptions for 1MR9 at the old price or 81.(X) 
u year, and to this end make the following liberal offer:— 

Alt pewon* who nr* now mbecrlberx to GOOD UK ALT 11 
may renew I heir tollmen phon* for on a year from the expira¬ 
tion of their present. tfUfyttnripfionii, by hm ding to the office $J.oo 
before Jan. 1, JS89. 

The a iove offer if* not made to new subscribers, nor to old 
subscribers after Jan. 1, 1889. 


A New Book. —Doctor and Mrs. Kellogg have in prepara¬ 
tion a new work on dress, which will treat this important 
subject in a now, interesting, and most practical manner. 
Dr. IC. will present the medical side of the question, in the 
light of his large experience and extended observations; while 
Mrs. K. will deal with the practical side o! the question, and 
show the ladies just how to arrange their clothing so as to 
make it conform to the requirements of health. 

The work wilt be profusely illustrated, and made attractive 
by several colored plates illustrating “ the rollieB of fashion," 
;in d the terrible results of the transgression of health laws 
relating to dress, which are almost universal among civilixed 
women. _ _ 


This number is made a little late by the absence of the 
editors, Mrs. K. being in attendance at the annual meeting of 
the N. W 0. T. U„ at New York City, and Dr. K. at the un- 
nunl meeting of the American Health and Temperance Asso¬ 
ciation. at Minneapolis. 


£sT“ Our readers will certainly be interested in the personal 
observations respecting that remarkable people, the Dyaks of 
Borneo, related by Prof. Hornaday of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, at Washington, D.C.,in the present number. Few trav¬ 
elers have kept their eyes wider open than Mr. Hornaday, and 
still fewer have so happy a faculty for putting in a readable 
form, the facts gathered in their wanderings. Any one who 
has never read Mr. Horuaduy’s “Three Years in the Jungle,” 
published by the Scribners, will be delighted und instructed 
in the perusal of this entertaining hook. Capt. Sanderson, the 
renowned elephant-hunter of India, told the writer that he 
considered this work one of the best books that bus ever 
been written on India. Mr. Hornuday’s“Rum on the Congo," 
is also a work which we take pleasure In commending. Uia 
vigorous exposure of the iniqnity of the enormous traffic in 
bad whisky and cheap rnrn onght to bring down upon the 
heads of those so-called Christiau governments which allow 
and eticouragc this stupendous crime, the indignation of all 
intelligent und high-minded people. 


g "ST Battle Creek College opens this year with a tine class 
of students, and with several valuable additions to its faculty 
audimportantchunges in its curriculum of study. There are, 
in all, over three hundred students iu attendance. The man¬ 
ual-training feature of the school bus been improved by the 
addition of u department iu which practical cookery will be 
taught in au efficient manner. The gymuasimn connected 
with the institution receives due attention, und Is under the 
charge of an efficient director. For thorough training In all 
that contributes to practical success in life, this school is un¬ 
excelled. 


ipgr*The publishers of this journal have recently per¬ 
fected arrangements with the publishers of nearly all leading 
magazines, by which they are able to famish many standard 
periodicals when clubbed with Goon Ubai.tb, at great.y 
reduced rates. 

Those who wish to subscribe for one or more jonmals be¬ 
sides Good ITi.altu, will Uud it to their advantage to got 
prices from us before subscribing elsewhere. 

Send us a postal card with a list of the papers which you 
desire, and we will furnish you with estimates. 


The new edition of “Sunbeams of Health and Tem¬ 
perance" is printed on still liner paper than the preceding 
edition, and some extra touches give added beauty to the 
binding. The work is gotten up in a whol’y artistic manner 
and is a splendid specimen of toe printer’s art. The sales of 
this hook are so rapid that the publishers expect to be obliged 
to put another edition to press within a month, if uol sooner. 
There are few hooks better suited for a holiday present than 
is this work. It. sells rapidly. Agents wauted Iu every State. 


£3^ The Review and Herald Office have iu press a new 
edition of Dr. Kellogg’s “Man the Masterpiece," a work 
which has had and is having a remarkable sale. It is u book 
which ought to be In the hands of every young man. 


[vT Unavoidable delays in the completion of the Sanita¬ 
rium Hospital building have rendered uecessary the post¬ 
ponement of the dedication for three or four weeks. 


$3^" The Sanitarium has recently nearly doubled the extent 
of its beautiful grounds, by the purchase of several acres of 
property adjoining on the north and south. 
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Where to Spend the Winter. 
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HE question, Where shall I go for the win¬ 
ter ? is asked us so often at this season of 
the year, that we have determined to devote 
a few pages this month to the considera¬ 
tion of this practical question. We shall 
not attempt to cover the whole ground, 
nor to mention even all the good winter 
resorts, but shall call attention to one 
place which possesses advantages that are, 
in many important respects, not excelled, 
and indeed are rarely, if ever, equaled. The combi¬ 
nation of advantages presented is unquestionably un¬ 
rivaled. 

We must remark at the outset that there are many erroneous notions held upon 
this subject of winter resorts. 


THE WAIN ENTRANCE TO THE SANITARIUM. 


THE SANITARIUM AS A WINTER HOME FOR INVALIDS. 

When winter approaches, thousands of invalids annually migrate to the southern part 
of the United States, particularly to Florida, New Mexico, and Southern California. 
Every train is crowded with persons, many of whom are invalids, leaving home, friends, 
and most of the comforts and luxuries of life, to escape the rigors of our Northern 
winter. For some cases, such a change of climate is made a necessity, partly by the 
need of more favorable climatic conditions, and partly for the relief from habitual 
cares and routine duties secured by absence from home. 

There are, however, many cases, as the personal experience of every physician 
will testify, in which the advantages to be gained by a visit to a warmer climate are 
more than counterbalanced by the sacrifice of many advantages which can seldom be 
secured in places of winter resort. Very many patients require careful medical care 
and skillful nursing, which are even more important in some cases than any climatic 
advantage. There are many others who cannot be induced to leave home and friends, 
to spend months among strangers, so far from home. Still another class do not avail 
themselves of the possible advantages of a change of climate, on account of restricted 
pecuniary resources. They are unable to bear the expense of a long journey and large 
hotel bills in crowded resorts, where wealth is essential to secure the comforts required 
by an invalid away from home. To all of these classes, the Sanitarium offers special 
inducements. 

From observations at home and in the South, we are convinced that many inva¬ 
lids make a mistake in running away from cold weather. Frost is the best of all Nat- 
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are’s disinfectants, and the pure air of our Northern winter is much to be preferred to 
the germ-laden atmosphere of most Southern climates. The cold weather “toning up” 
which dwellers in Northern climates experience, is one of the best of vital stimulants, 
and an advantage to the “dyspeptic/' the “bilious,” the overworked, the anaemic, the 
neurasthenic, and the generally run down valetudinarian, which he cannot afford to 
forego. Many persons are actually injured by 
this annual pilgrimage to escape Jack Frost, 
and the exposure to the relaxing, debilitating 
influences of a warm, damp, “ bilious,” and 
malarious 
Soi 



UIRO'S'EVE VIEW OF SANITARIUM 
AND GROUNDS. 


climate. To these classes of inva- 
lids, the Sanitarium offers induce¬ 
ments to which we would respect¬ 
fully invite the attention of those 
who need specially favorable con¬ 
ditions during the cold months of 
^ the year. 'These may be briefly stated as follows :— 
t. A large, steam-heated, thoroughly ventilated building, provided with all the 
conveniences of a first-class hotel, including Edison electric lights, call-bells, polite at¬ 
tendants, a Hale hydraulic elevator, water-closets for each floor, warm halls, commodi¬ 
ous parlors, etc. 


hid007' Exercise .— 2 . Abundant facilities for exercise indoors, including a gymna¬ 
sium, furnished with all scientific appliances for exercise, Swedish movement machinery, 
lifting apparatus, pneumatic apparatus for lung exercises, manual Swedish movements 
administered by well-trained persons, etc.; thus enabling those who cannot prudently 
expose themselves to the inclemencies of the winter season, to live entirely within 
doors without feeling any restraint or suffering any detriment thereby. Each patient is 
given a carefully prepared prescription for exercise, and is assisted in executing it in 
the gymnasium by experienced trainers. The opportunity for physical culture is the 
best to be found anywhere, and each patient is expected to leave the institution with a 
broader chest, stronger muscles, and a better physique, than when he came. Plenty of 
sunshine is obtainable by promenades upon the verandas, or upon the dry walks of 
the Sanitarium grounds and the city. A glass-inclosed veranda one hundred and fifty 
feet in length , affords a fine promenade in weather not suitable for out-of-door exercise. 
A fine hack stands at the door ready for immediate use. Open or closed carriages are 
also ever ready at call by telephone from the business office, and every arrangement 
for the comfort of guests is made as perfect as money and ingenuity can command. 
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3 . The patient is all the time under careful medical supervision. The diet, exercise, 
and in fact all the conditions requisite for the best results, are not only prescribed, but 
the means for securing them are furnished, thus enabling the patient to comply with the 
demands of the most varied and exacting prescription. This is an advantage which will 
be appreciated by patients who have been made miserable in wrestling with hotel din¬ 
ners and exhausted by the varying exigencies of travel while seeking health by wander¬ 
ing in Southern climes. 



All Artificial Climate. — 4 . Even climatic advantages are secured in a very large 
degree. As the whole building is heated by steam, halls included, a very nearly uni 
form temperature is maintained, the temperature being much more even than the most 
equable climate known. The temperature of the hails and public rooms is maintained 
at 65 ° to 70 ° F., during the day, and 6 o° at night. The temperature of each room 
may be regulated independently, as each room in the building is furnished with a 
steam coil by which it may be made to rartge anywhere from 50 * to 90 °. Patients 
are instructed, however, to keep the temperature of their rooms about the same as that 
of the halls, and when they are unable to attend to the slight adjustment necessary, it 
is looked after by nurses or attendants. The general heating of the house, which is 
accomplished by means of warmed air, heated by immense steam heaters in the base¬ 
ment, is regulated automatically by an ingenious electrical device. 

Another very important means of securing climatic advantages, which is in use 
only in this Institution, is a system by which not only the temperature, but the degree 
of moisture, of the atmosphere of each room, may be accurately and independently 
regulated. This enables any patient to enjoy the benefits of a dry, cool atmosphere, 
or a moist one, as his particular case may demand, the degree of moisture being de 
termined, when extreme accuracy is required, by means of the hygrometer. The latter 
instrument is also in constant use for 
the purpose of regulating the condi¬ 
tion of the air supply of the entire 
building to a healthy standard. 

5 . Many classes of chronic in¬ 
valids can be more successfully treated 
and more rapidly restored to health 
during the winter months, if properly 
protected, than at any other season. 

There are hundreds who have found 
by experience that the winter climate 
of the South, while adapted to a small 
class of invalids, is by no means ad¬ 
vantageous for the majority. To such 
the Sanitarium offers inducements in 
facilities for treatment and protection 
from the inclemencies and irregulari¬ 
ties of the season, which are not 
offered elsewhere in this country. 

6 . Michigan is noted among the 
Northern States for the mildness of 
its winter climate. The editor of the 
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Rural Home , of Rochester. N. Y., wrote thus to his journal while on a visit here in 
February :— 

“ Michigan Weather and Ente7'prise .— 1 should hesitate more about un¬ 
dertaking a winter journey, if my fortune as a traveler were not so uniformly good. 
Such weather as has smiled on me the past week !—clear, mellow days, crisp, spark¬ 
ling nights, the sunshine like a psalm, arid the moonlight like a balm,—who couldn’t 
enjoy travel under the sun or stars? There isn’t any snow in Michigan; there hasn’t 
been any since last April, worth mentioning; and I could fancy Indian summer here 
now, instead of February, if the papers told nothing about blizzards in New England, 
and blockades elsewhere. Each day for a week I’ve heard some old croaker say, * It’s 
a weather breeder; there’s a storm coming; didn’t you see the circle round the 
moon?* [Hang the man (in a very polite and easy fashion) who never sees any 
good thing that can last ! But how surprisingly numerous he is !] And still the line 
days do not end ; the weather breeders breed delightfully. 

“ I believe Michigan has more sunshine to the acre than New York has, and why 
it should be so puzzles me, too. The State is three-fourths surrounded by water, and 
within its area the water surface is large. Yet I never spend a week or two among 
the Michiganders but that 1 find them blessed with more clear sky than New Yorkers 
enjoy. We in Rochester claim that Lake Ontario troubles our atmosphere! Why 
should not Lakes Huron and Michigan breathe mist over the whole Peninsular State, on 
the same principle? There are some interesting questions in Climatology that I propose 
to study up if the time ever comes when I may go a*flshing. 

“ I write this in Battle Creek, one of Michigan’s smartest towns, where five or six 
years ago I spent two or three days pleasantly, and of which I then wrote at some 
length. It is a growing place, with decided manifestations of public spirit and private 
pluck. Its location is fine, and its surroundings attractive. There are manufacturing 
interests which compel growth and beget enterprise in the community ; and these, I 
note, have enlarged their facilities vastly since rny first visit. I haven’t learned the 
city’s present population—fifteen thousand will cover it. An Eastern air of refinement, 
culture, and good morals pervades the town, mingled with much of that go-ahead 
thrift so characteristic of the remoter West.” 

Prof. A. Winchell, formerly State Geologist of this State, and of world-wide repute, 
in his Climatological Charts of Michigan, remarks as follows respecting the climate of 
this highly favored State :— 

“The sinuosities of the several [isothermal] lines will demonstrate at a glance the 
peculiar character of the climate of Michigan, and the fact that, both in summer and 
winter, it is better adapted to the interests of agriculture and horticulture, and prob¬ 
ably also to the comfort and health of its citizens, than the climate of any other 
Northwestern State. The marked peculiarity of the climate of Michigan, in these re¬ 
spects, is attributable to the influence of the great lakes, by which the State is nearly 
surrounded. It has long been known that considerable bodies of water exert a local 
influence in modifying climates, and especially in averting frosts, but it has never been 
suspected that Lake Michigan, for instance, impresses upon the climatic character of a 
wood region an influence truly comparable with that exerted by the great oceans.” 

A Winter Palace . —Dr. Richardson, an eminent English physician and sanita¬ 
rian, proposed the erection of what he termed a “ Winter Palace ” for English invalids, 
who, by the nature of their complaints, are compelled to spend the winters in France, 
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Italy, or on the shores of the Mediterranean. Dr. Richardson’s idea is that a large 
building might be constructed in such a manner as to secure an equable temperature, 
with regulation of atmospheric moisture to suit the varying meteorological conditions, 
and supplied with such appliances as would give the inmates the advantages of a uni¬ 
form mild climate, without the trouble and expense involved in a long journey to a 
foreign climate. 

Dr. Richardson’s scheme has never yet materialized in England, but from the descrip¬ 
tion above given, it will be readily seen that the conception of this eminent scientist 
has a material representation. The idea of producing an artificial climate was quite 
original with us, and was matured and carried to the present perfect development before 
we were aware that Dr. Richardson had said anything on the subject, and we believe 
that we have demonstrated the possibility of producing an artificial climate that may 
even excel the most favorable natural climate in some particulars—since the most equa¬ 
ble climates are subject to more or less variation. We are glad to know that the idea 
has the endorsement of so eminent an authority as Dr. Richardson, who proposes it as 
not only possible, but as a most desirable achievement of the future. 

Aseptic and Medicated Atmospheres .—The well-known benefits derived from 
a residence in the germ-free atmosphere of high mountain regions and the ozonized, 
balsamic air of pine forests, has led to an appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from the breathing of absolutely pure air, and the inhalation, continuously, of air con¬ 
taining in a thoroughly diffused form the various volatile balsams which have been 
found of special service as producers of ozone and as favorable to natural healing pro¬ 
cesses. This is particularly true as regards consumption, bronchial catarrh, and other 
diseases of the air-passages. It is undoubtedly true that the use of a medicament in a 
finely divided and diffused form continuously, is more likely to be attended by good 
results than the same remedy used at comparatively long intervals in a more concen¬ 
trated form. 

These considerations have led the managers to fit up suites of apartments especially 
for the use of this class of patients, the air of which is first filtered in such a manner as to 
render it germ-free, and is then charged with some medicament,—balsam of pine, spruce, 
benzoin, tolu, tar, whatever is best suited to the requirements of the individual case. 
In this way the patient is enabled to enjoy the advantages of the purest atmosphere, 
added to those of a residence in a pine forest, and is receiving the benefits of the 
health-giving properties of the agents employed, when asleep, as well as when awake. 
The advantages to be derived from the employment of medicated atmospheres, especially 
during the cold months, when the temperature and moisture are regulated, as well as 
other properties, are so evident that no further presentation of the merits of this new 
departure in the treatment of this class of maladies is required. We desire only to add 
that although we have for several years contemplated the introduction of this new meas¬ 
ure of treatment, and have employed it in a limited way, it is only recently that we 
have perfected the system so as to be able to present it as an established addition to 
the facilities of the Institution. 

Suimner All the Year .—During the summer season, the spacious grounds about 
the Sanitarium are made most attractive by an abundance of flowers, foliage plants, 
palms, and other tropical plants. The groves are well supplied with rustic seats, and 
patients find no end of enjoyment in quiet repose beneath the green trees, lying upon 
rugs spread upon the grass, or swinging in hammocks stretched from tree to tree. 
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During the winter months a large greenhouse supplies the house with beautiful pot- 
plants ; and flowers are never absent from the dining and other public rooms. Feeble 
patients are supplied with flowers in their rooms, and plants to care for when they desire. 

The greenhouse is connected with the main building by an underground tunnel, 
through which patients have ready access to it during the cold months; and here 
they find a nice display of tropical and other flowering plants, palms, bananas, etc. One 
of the chief attractions is a large orange tree more than forty years old, which is al¬ 
ways in full bloom, 
or hanging with the 
most delicious fruit. 

With these ad¬ 
vantages, we feel 
confident that the 
Sanitarium is unri¬ 
valed as a home for 
those who demand 
special care during 
the winter months. 
As the public is be¬ 
coming acquainted 
with these facts, 
our winter patron¬ 
age has constantly 
increased, so that 
at the present time 
the number of pa¬ 
tients is nearly as great in the coldest winter months as at any time during the sum¬ 
mer season. 


THE SANITARIUM GREENHOUSE. 


WHO OUGHT TO VISIT A SANITARIUM. 

All invalids do not need the advantages of a Sanitarium, although most, or all, may 
be benefited by a short sojourn in such an institution as this, through the excellent 
dietary and regimen to be secured, the advantages for physical culture, etc. Nearly all 
invalids may be benefited ; but we specially desire the patronage of those chronic in¬ 
valids who have been long sick, and who are not likely to get well at home, yet whose 
cases are curable. It is a good plan for those contemplating a visit to some health 
resort, to consult their family physician, whose advice will be found a safer guide than 
advertisements in newspapers and flaming circulars. 

Persons who may not be dangerously ill, may find it worth their while to spend a 
few weeks at the Sanitarium for the purpose of learning how to live healthfully. Moth¬ 
ers may gather information which will prove invaluable to themselves and their families, 
from the instruction imparted in the lectures which are given. Young mothers particu¬ 
larly may gather in a few weeks’ stay here, knowledge concerning self-care and the care 
of their families, which will be invaluable. 

The friends of persons whose cases have been pronounced hopeless, and which seem 
to be so, and of persons suffering with epilepsy or mental disease, should correspond 
with the Medical Superintendent respecting the case before bringing the patient here. 

(To be Continued iu our Next) 

For further information, address MEDICAL & SURGICAL SANTTARTni, Battle Creek, Mich. 











PHYSICIANS, INVALIDS, AND TOURISTS 

Visiting the health and pleasure resorts of the Great West 
by the Burlington Route will be interested in the statu* 
ments made herewith. In addition to the efficient set vice of 
the road und the comforts in travel which it offers, the state¬ 
ments made show the esteem in which the road continues to 
be held for other reasons. 

TOE TENIJKNCY OP ALARMISTS TO EX AGE RATIC TROUBLES OP 
A RAILROAD CORPORATION. 

Every time the Chicago, Burlington Quincy issues its 
monthly statement of earnings ami expenses, the ularmists 
and sensation-seekers lift up their bunds iu horrified aston¬ 
ishment, uud deplore the u reckless mitmamigcnicnt" that 
has brought the once valuable property to the verge of ruin. 
Tue statements arc never quite as bad us these same alarm¬ 
ists invariably predict beforehand, and yet it appears that 
they ure always bo dumbfounded when the actual figures 
come to light, that they have a hard time in finding adjectives 
enough to express the gravity of the situation. The secret 
of all this scums to be that the Burlington hud a big strike 
on its hands some time ago, and refused to surrender. Ap¬ 
parently no attention is paid to the fact that nearly all the 
other Western rouds are showing heavy decreases in eurn- 
lngs, as compared with last year, and some of these are the 
very roads that were supposed to have profited by the Bur¬ 
lington's loss of business during the strike. The only ex* 
cusc these rouds cun offer for their poor exhibits is low rates 
and lean traffic, which, of course, affect their competitors as 
much as themselves. Little hus been said about the June 
statement of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fc, yet the net 
earnings closely follow those of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and show a loss of over 40 per cent. This road has 
had no such dismal experience us fell to the lot of the Bur¬ 
lington. Iik drawbacks have been only those that were com¬ 
mon to all rouds similarly situated. And its loss in nut earn¬ 
ings w as $2,200,000 for six months. This is accounted for on 
the grouud of the heavy falling off in the corn crop; and it is 
promised tbut when the new crop begins to move, the Atchi¬ 
son will make np its losses, and more loo. ]f this is true of 
the Atchison, it is also true of the Burlington, which is ac¬ 
knowledged to be the greatest of all the corn roads in the 
country. If the critics want to know what companies are go¬ 
ing to make the money, they have only to look ut the roads 
that run through the corn belt,—the territory for six or seven 
degrees of lutilude south of a line drawn from Chicago to 
Omaha, aud extended. They will see that the Burlington 
takes the lead. Tne friends of this road are firmly convinced 
that it will be earning more than any of its competitors by 
Juuuury, and thut the anniversary of the beginning of the 
great strike will find it again keadiug the list or the money¬ 
making railroads of the West. Its protege, the Burlington & 
Northern, is also showing an improvement in its earnings, 
and there are those who still believe lu the future prosperity 
of that property. The prestige it has recently gained with 
Chicago shippers, coupled with able management und the 
ability of the road to handle through business profitably, at a 
rate so low that rival roads cannot compete without, loss, ure 
advantages which urgue strongly iu favor of the theory that 
the Burlington & Northern will ycl rise ubove the difficulties 
that have handicapped it from the time it became a corpora¬ 
tion.— Chicago Times. 
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AGENTS, Everywhere, 

..to sell an article needed by 

every family. Sells rapidly. Commissions un¬ 
usually large. Address, 

A. K. ATTEBERRY, Keenville. IU. 



■ m tracts, covering nearly 

the whole ground of the subjects of Health aud Temper¬ 
ance, at murvelously low rates. Address, 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 

The World-Famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
says: 

“Iam familiar with various systems for improving the 
memory, including, among others, those of Fcinaigle, 
Gour.ml and Dr. Pick, and I have recently become ae- 
mtalute l \\Ith the system iu all its details aud applica¬ 
tions taught by Prof.* Loisette. 1 am titer fore enabled to 
slut.- t at Ir.s is, in all its essential features, cut rely orig¬ 
inal; that its principles and methods are different from 
all others, and that it presents no material analogies to 
that of any other system. 

I consult r Prof. Loisette’s Bystem to be a new departure 
ill the education of the memory and attention, and of very 
great value: that it being a systematic body of prit.ciplca 
and methods, it should he studied as an entirety to he un¬ 
derstood and appreei ted; that a correct vi w of U cannot 
be obtained bv <-xamin ng isolated passages of it. 

New York, JnJylO, 188s. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND." 
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FOR 1888 - 9 . 

In volume eight of Good Housekeeping commencing 
with the issue for November io. 1 S 8 N, number Q 2 , the able 
writers who have been prominent on its list of contributors, 
and who are recognized elements of its phenomenal pros¬ 
perity and success, will continue their favors. New writers 
are being supplemented constantly, when entertaining aud 
instructive papers are offered, to an extent that enables 
Good Housekeeping to keep not only abreast with the 
times in all matters pertaining to the interests of ihe Higher 
Life of the Household, in the Hornes of the World, but to 
leave far behind in the struggle .for achievement and suc¬ 
cess its many imitators and would-be competitors. 

One of (he new features will be a series of papers by 
Maria Parloa, under the title of 

“ From the Soup Tureen to the 
Pudding Dish,” 

In which, details—from the plain to the most elaborate— 
will be practically aud entertainingly discussed and made 
useful to all housewives and house husbands as well. 

A series of papers on 

“ Quaker Housekeeping / 1 

Which has received wide acknowledgment as being the 
most perfect system of housekeeping known, will be the re¬ 
lation of the experience of a New England Quakeress and 
ut’ her actual accomplishments in her little world of house¬ 
keeping life. These papers cannot fail of being very ser¬ 
viceable to our leaders while they will be a unique feature 
of our Fortnightly bills of fare. They are prepared by a 
venerable and venerated member of an old-time Quaker 
family, under the title of "Quaker Housekeeping, hieing a 
relation of Experience in Housekeeping which furnishes 
Plentiful, Appcti/.iug and healthful Family Food, at an av¬ 
erage expense of 

Ten Cents a Meal 

To each member of the family," bv a New England Quak¬ 
eress. A valuable scries of papers uy Mrs. C. K. Monroe on 

Table Etiquette 

will be given, of which No. i will treat of the Laying of the 
Table-cloth, Table Napery, etc.; No. a of the Duties of 
Host and Hostess ; No. 3 of tlte Etiquette of Small Things, 
.til 1 No. 4 of What to do with the Children at Tnble. These 
1 apers have been prepared, at the request of the manage¬ 
ment of Good Housekeeping, in response to applications 
lot teliable information on the points which the subjects 
cover. 

Other features of practical value will be introduced as 
opportunity tnav offer and occasion require. Briefly stated, 
Good Housekeeping will continue to keep the place it has 
so sitrri sstullv held from the start, at the head of the pro- 
• c ‘ion of serial publications devoted to Home Life Eleva- 
tion and Advancement. 

CLARK If. BRYAN c£ CO., Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Send for “THE KINDERGARTEN” Monthly. 

Mothers need it, teachers need it. 

All the world should get aud read it. 

Sample copies free to all. 

By the year the price Is small. 

Address, ALICE R. STOCKHAM, 

101 La Sulle St., Chicago. 











S HE necessity for scientific instruction in cook¬ 
ery and the various arts connected with house* 
keeping and home-making, has long been rec¬ 
ognized. In foreign Countries, particularly in 
England and Sweden, successful efforts have been 
made in this direction, but there is yet a very evi¬ 
dent and urgent demand for this kind of practical 
education. In this country, especially, very few at¬ 
tempts in this line have been made, and those have 
been but partially successful. In view of the groat 
need of a school of this sort, the managers of the 
Sanitarium have opened a 

SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The attendance at this School is already very large, but 
more can be accommodated. .*. 


{Bourse °z ins truction^)) 

The Course of Instruction continues through twenty-five 
weeks, and consists of daily Lectures, Recitations, Demonstration 
"Lessons, and Practical Drills in tlie following subjects:— 


5eiei)tifie Cookery, ii? all itj Brai^e^s. 


ass l^auQdryii}^, Dr<?ss-/T\a^ii>§, =ss= 
Qei}?ral pou 5 <?u/oi% Jtou$e Ijold py<^ier><?, 

per 50 i}a! JHy^ie^, - 


^ /T\iseellai}eous Subjeel^, 


Including Household Conveniences, Economical Housekeeping—the Keeping of Family 
Accounts, Marketing, Selection of Cajuvets, Dress Goods, etc. The study of these sub¬ 
jects will be pursued under competent teachers in each Department. Instruction will he given 
chiefly in the form of lectures, accompanied by practical training. The course is exactly what 
every young woman needs, to make her an efficient and economical housekeeper, competent to- 
make a home and its inmates comfortable and healthful, conditions which form a good founda¬ 
tion for happiness. 

DIPLOMAS given those who pass a satisfactory examination at the end of the course. 

oeoooooo 

tuition and Board, including I^ooiri arid Washing, $100.00. 

&G8QOOQ6 

Deserving persons, who are well recommended, will bo given a chance to pay their way. 
For Circulars, giving full particulars, address, 

SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Devoted to Healthful and Beautiful Dress , Physical 
Development , and kindred subjects. 

Other Journals advocate style at the expense of health . • • 

• • • I)RESS teaches the artistic and healthful, combined* 

NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

PRICE. OO PER YEAR « 

ISSUED EVERY 60 DAYS. 

• 

One Dollar's worth of Patterns and the Quarterly Journal 
FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 

_ 

Another Generous Offer. 

For BOc. 

We will send, postage paid, the first volume of Dress. 

(Thirteen Numbers.) 

These thirteen books contain a very comprehensive idea of dress 
reform, its improvements, etc. 

The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 

125th Street, 

New York City. 
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T HIS Electrical Instrument is designed to and 
docs keep tin exact record of the doing of the night 
watchman in any establishment where it- is in use. It 
is an accurate and faithful guardian of your premises dur¬ 
ing the night. 

It is simple, reliable and absolutely infallible. Cannot 
be tampered with. Thousands of testimonials from the 
tirst concerns of the world. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Tk Cleveland Electrical Manufacturing Co,, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. U. S. A. 


THE HEALTH JOURNAL, 

Now in its ter.ill volume as a utanllily. will i.i , . .. - be iisued quarterly as a REVIEW SANITARY PROGRESS; 

Edited by EDWARD PLAYTER, M. D., 

•\uthor of Tlayter', Physiology ift /.V.vVvn* /•* 1 • >’s an f Families, amt of numerous f>amfktets unci essays relating 

tn It' <t flu : Member of tat- American l\tbfie Health Association. 

Still under tho samo Editorship i 1 Hanogement under which it has been during 

a poriod of ovor ten years. 

Given In hr i. I tho It teat known pr.-.-dte. I I v-r b« • :i rin« upon health—the fcruain of the s.mitury knowledge and litera¬ 
ture of the world. It .. | ' i.l i: .inlil<* (iuirln ;iN well in tho Household iih 1o tho Health Offi¬ 

cer » ml all Interested Ilk the Vuhlfo Mi*.Ml*, discM- ,ng inarr>»r^ manner all questions pertaining to the health 
of individuals, communities, and tho nation; Water Siipnly. Sewer»^» Disinfection, Ventilation anil Warming, Dietetics, 
and what eveiybody interested in the public health should l.nep familiar with. 

Subscription pries, postage prepaid, only 60 cents a year. 

THE PROPHYLACTIC, 

A popular magazine for the promotion of TfenlfJt, 8 trongUi anil Beanty; how to Get and Keep them; under 
the same editorship and management a* the Health Journal, is 

A NEW MONTHLY FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

The Most Popularllof THealth' PerIodicals--WlultumSin Parvo--Hygiene in Romance. 

“The best * Life Preserver in the World," a subscriber writes. •• A most capital liulebook, well filled," writes another. 

Only Seventy-Five Cents a Year, postpaid, with premium of Six Useful Books, 

selected from a list of 40 ; in neat paper covers, by the most famous authors, on a great variety of useful and entertaining 
subjects. 

The Prophylactic, monthly , and the Health Journal, quarterly , together, $1 a year , 

With the BLx 33ools.es. 

Here tire a few specimens of the large number of eomitw'iidations, entirely unsolicited, which the Health Journal 
has received from the men and pnpers named . 

“If it could be got into all households there would be a great reduction in the death rate of the country.”—Dr. Wm 
Osier, Prof. Phya.. Med. Department, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11 I sincerely hope its circulation may he increased, as ibo interests of public health will he advanced thereby.”—H 
B. Baker, M, 1 )., Sec, Michigan Stale Board of Health. 

“ It indicates n manly grasp of the enemies of human health."—The Sanitarian. New York. 

” Both in ilseditorial and selected matter it gives evidence of being conducted with ability."—Popular Science Monthly. 
Send for specimen copy, free, with further particulars. Address, 

The Prophylactic, 5 Union Square , New York , N. Y. 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

Send for the Economy Boaster and 
Bnker If you want to make money, have 
u tender roust or good bread. Sample by 
mull. $1.00. v * 

T, M. GARDNER. Mf: , 

So. Vineland, N. J. 


Digestion and Dyspepsia. 

A thoroughly rational, practical, and popular treatise on 
this prevalent tnuludy. Illuminated frontispiece. Mus¬ 
lin, 1715 pages, 76 cents. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 






















K Qeneral Depot of ^emperarice 
Literature. 


1831 f THE CULT1VAT0R 11881 ) 

AND 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST OF THE AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 

DEVOTED TO 

Farm Crops and Processes, 

Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 

Live-Stock and Dairying, 

While it also includes all minor departments of Rural in¬ 
terest, such as the Poultry Yard, I utomology, Beo-Keepiug, 
Greenhouse and Grapery. Veterinary Replies, Farm Ques¬ 
tions and Answers, Fneside Rending, Domestic. Kconomy, 
and a summary of the News of the Week. Its Market 
Reports ate unusually complete, and much ■ '."-•mi n is 
paid to the prospects of the crops, us throwing light upon 
one of the most important of all questions —when to buy and 
when to tell. It is liberally illustrated, and by Recent En¬ 
largement. contains more reading matter ihan ever before. 
The subscription price is § 2,50 per year, but we offer a spe¬ 
cial reduction in our 

CLUB RATES FOR 1889. 

Two Subscriptions, in one remittance, - $ 4 

Six Subscriptions. do do - - 10 

Twelve Subscriptions,do do • IS 

To oil New Subscribers for 1880 . paying in advance 
HOW, WK WIU.SKSU THK 1‘AHEK WliEKLY./w// OIMl REORIPI 
of the remittance , to January ret, /dSg, without chakgk. 
l£TSPECrMEX COPIES FREE, Address 

LUTHER TUCKER & SONS, 

PUBLISHERS, 

AL.BAXY, X. Y. 


PLAIN FACTS 


Some of our Specialties are 

Helps for School Teachers, aside from 

their Text Rooks, - • £0.50 

Helps for S. S. Teachers, * - .25 

Helps for Juvenile Temperance Work ; 

Outfit for Beginners, 50 cts.; Ad¬ 
vanced, - - • - .50 

Chart for Home Instruction, - .50 

Chart and Book, for Home Instruction, 1.00 
The “Medical Temperance Journal,” an 
excellent imported Scientific Eng¬ 
lish Omirtcih, per annum, • 1.00 

“The Tobacco Problem,” by Meta Lan- 

du (the best on this topic), « 1.25 

Chrorao Cards for all Seasons, and at all 
prices from ‘^5 cts per 100 to 50 els. each. 

Card Bool lets (a new device), all with Tem¬ 
perance Mortocd. Bo<>ks selected for S. S. and 
other Libraries. Supplies looked tip and ques¬ 
tions answered. Give us a call. Address, 

JTTLIA I'OLMAX, 

Sapl. Lib. Dep’t, N. W. C. T. U., 

47 Bible House, Xew York . 



am HEALTH riBLHBIM CO., Battle Creek, IHich. 


Pop Old and young, 

By J. H. KELLOGG, M. t>., 

Member of the American Public Health Association, The 
American Society of fflcrosr ovists, The state Med¬ 
ical Association. The Association for the Ad- 
vancemcnl of Science, etc., etc. 

New Edition.--Revised and Enlarged. 

This work hns passed rapidly through several large 
editions, aggregating over 

100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sohl within the .ust fiv. years 
The book is commended by leading journalist*, clergy 
men, physicians, and ull \r ho examine it thoroughly. The 
new edition contains many new and Interesting chapters, 
making a handsome octavo volume of 014 pages, hand¬ 
somely bound in the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold ami Jet, 

Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work Is sold exclusively by subscription, and Is one 
of the best selling books published. 

Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 

In Canada and In every township in the United States, to 
whom liberal compensation will be paid. 

For Agent's outfit and full information, address, 

I. F. SECNER & CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal.. Agents for Pa 
cific Coast, Australia and New Zealand. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

The most. cnmfnlly written unit reliable popular treatise 
oti the subject. Colored plates, lias saved many lives. 
64 pages, Jf5 cents. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., DaHIo Creek, f.lich. 


§CHOOL CHARTS. 

•V series of ten clirmno lithograpic plates, each 
•11x4S inch os, illustrating anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene in u maimer never before approached for com¬ 
pleteness. Mounted on plain rollers, and in single case, 
cm spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

noon HEALTH IT ILLINIUM; CO., Hutll, Creek. Mrb. 


THE TRUE EDUCATO R, 

A 10-Page Educational Journal, 

For TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, 
and SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Devoted to the discussion of the best methods of General 
Education, and especially to the question of combining 
Manual Training with Mental Culture. 

Price, Only 75 Cents a Year, 12 Numbers, 

Also an advertising modium for schools, all k ; nd* of 
se.hool supplies, maps, books, pianos, organs and othiir 
first-class advertisements. Address, 

THE TRUE EDUCATOR, South Lancaster, Mass. 


















MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Any book learned in one reading. 

MJnd wandering cured. • 

Speaking without notes. 

Wholly unlike artlllein] Systems. 

Piracy condemned by Supreme Court, 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr, Win. A. Hammond, 
the world-famed specialist in Mind Discuses, Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson, the great Pschycologfst, •?. M. 
Buckley, D. D., editor of the Christian Advocate y Kich- 
ard Proctor, the scientist, Hons. Judge Gibson, Ju¬ 
dah I*. Benjamin, and others, cent post-free by 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TVUnJi-lO 
-4jouY tsekVcs 

ivuvV \W \\vcet Vos\ Vo 

oyv j\\\ss . 


P AIILOAS KITCHEN COMPANION, 

1 Vo!., crown, hvo, cloth or waterproof binding, $£.50. 
It is thoroughly practical; it is perfectly reliable; it 
is marvelously comprehensive ; it is copiously il¬ 
lustrated ; it is. in short, overflowing with good qualities, 
and is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide 
them. 

P ABLO A 9 8 NEW COOK BOOK AND 

MARKETING GUIDE , 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 
This is one of the most popular Cook Books over 
printed, containing 1,784 receipts and items of in¬ 
struction. The directions are cleur and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnishing very useful. 

TT%AMLOA 9 8 NEW COOK BOOK. Edition 

^ 100 , 000 . Ill a lithographed paper cover, 80 cents. 
X This marveloufrly cheap edition of Miss Purloa's 
popular hook places The Autbohitt on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of everyone. 
Over 103,000 Parlou Cook Books have been sold. 

For sals hy all booksellers , or sent postpaid by 

ESTES d* LAVE I AT, Boston , Mass. 



Mrs. Sands. Ob, I know! It is easy to say "don't let 
them read trash," but how do you know just what books to 
pm into the hands of your children ? You certainly have 
no more time than I, yet you always scum to know exactly 
the rigid thing to do. 

Friend. Well, Sarah, in this instance 1 get my informa¬ 
tion from Detnorest's Monthly Magazine. They are now 
publishing some capital articles on the subject of " Head¬ 
ing for Girls ," and now that you speak of it, I will let you 
into a little secret. You always say that I am so well up on 
the matters of the day, and I really think I am ; yet, the fact 
is I only get time to read my magazine; but when I have 
finished it, I know pretty much what is going on, as in 
Detnorest’s they do seem to cover the ground on all sub¬ 
jects that each member of my family is interested in. Why. 
John is as anxious each month for it to arrive as 1 am. 11 
you send xo cents to W. Jennings Detnorest, 15 E. 14 th St.. 
N. Y., you will receive a specimen number, and you will 
certain!y lose nothing, for in it you will find a pattern order 
(for any pattern you may choose), worth 30 c., which if you 
do not care to use you can pass over to tne, and I will give 
you the ten cents that you paid for the specimen copy for it 


HILL’S MILK HERITOR 

IS A DEVICE c OR DISPLACING ANIMAL HEAT 
AND GASEOUS ODOIt FROM MILK, WITH 
ATMOSPHERIC OXYGEN 

Wlxilo Warm from tlie Cow - 

Le rested £ PURE MILK lerestedin 

TB/S PROCESS OF AERATION. 

Complete details on receipt of two-ceut stamp. 

E. L. HILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

West Upton, - - Worcester Co., Mass. 



Does 'Cyclingaid to vigorous 
appetite, good digestion, exhil- 
erated spirits, innocent pleasure 
and health for all ? 


YES! 




Would the majority of American riders of first- 
class machines have ridden for ten years, and con¬ 
tinue to ride Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, If 
they were not the best 7 

NO! 

The most comprehensive ’Cycling catalogue 
published, free upon application. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

79 Franklin Street, Boston; 12 Warren Street, 
New York; 291 Wadash Avenue, Chicago. 


Mr. John S. Moffitt, of the Richardson Drug Company, 

St. Louis, writes regarding the 



'The goods arc selling rapidly. I had the Felt Tooth 
Polisher to be all that you claim for it, and in a word, it is a 
ready cleanser and polisher." 

A luxury. An economy. A necessity. For Old 
and Young. First cost, 60 cents, for holder and box of r 8 
Felt Polishers; latter only need be renewed, 25 cents per 
box; holder imperishable; at all druggists or mailed by 

HORSEY IVrFG CO„ Utica. N. Y. 


TEMPERANCE CHARTS. 

1 » A series of ten chromo lithogruphic plates illos* 
trating the effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the 
body. Size, 24 x 87 inches. On plain rollers, $10.00. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB, C0, t Battle Creek, Mich, 


[LC0H0LIC POISON. 


a 

J * The best, compendium of the Temperance Qnes- 
W tiou published. Statements brief, concise, and to 
the point. 128 pages, 25 cents. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 




















NEW TEMPERANCE CHARTS 

By X. XX. ZIELLOGG, Xv£. ID. 


After u careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol find Tobacco upon the human body, with 
unusually favorable opportunities for observation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and micro¬ 
scopical investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of the bcsL artists to be secured, a series of TEN COL¬ 
ORED PLATES, which depict In the most graphic manner possible, the ravage* of alcohol among the delicate 
structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by the several Charts 



The Alcohol Family. 

A Healthy Stomach. 
Stomach of a Moderate 

Stomach of a Hard 

Stomach in Delirium 

Cancer of the Stomach, 
A. Healthy Nerve 
Fatty Degeneration of 
Nerve Cells. C. Healthy Blood. 

D. Blood of an Habitual Smoker. 

E. Blood of a Drunkard. F. Biood 
Destroyed by Alcohol. G. The 
Drunkard's King. //. Healthy 
Nerve Fibres, /. Fatty Degenera¬ 
tion of Nerve Fibres. ./. Healthy 
Musele Fibres. K. Fatty Degen¬ 
eration of Muscle Fibres. 


Plate 1. 
u 2 . 
“ a. 

Drinker. 

Plate 4. 
Drinker. 

Plate 5. 
Tremens. 
Plate 6. 
“ 7. 

Cells. B. 


Plate 8. Smoker's Cancer. A 
Rum Blossom. A Healthy Brain. 
A Drunkard’s Brain. A Healthy 
Uonrt. A Drunkard's Heart. 

Plate P. A. A Healthy Lung. 
B. Drunkard’s Consumption. D. 
A Healthy Kidney. E. Enlarged 
Fatty Kidney of Beer Drinker. F . 
Atrophied Kidney of Gin Drinker. 
O. Healthy Liver. H. Liver of 
Drunkard, showing Nutmeg De¬ 
generation. /. Magnified Section 
of Fatty Liver of Drunkard. J. 
View of nn Eye Diseased from the 
Use of Tobacco and Whisky. K. 
View of the Interior of a Healthy 
Eye. 

Plate 10. Alcoholic Drinks, 
showing the percentage of Alcohol 

_ contained In the common Alcoholic 

Beverages. Adulterant-of Alcoholic Drinks, showing n list of various poisons used in adulterating the various liquors. 
Spliv gum graphic Tracings of the Pulse, showing the effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the pulse. A. Pulse of a 
Healthy Person. B. Pufsu of a Moderate Drinker, C. Pulse of a Drunkard. D. Pulse of an Old Tobacco User. E. 
Pulse of a Young Smoker. 

Statistics of Stimulants and Narcotics. A diagram exhibiting In a graphic way the fact that the annual cost of Al¬ 
coholic Drinks, Tobacco, Ram, Teu and t'offee, exceeds tho cost of lire ml, Meat, Clothing, Education and Missions. 

Nothing so Complete in this line hits ever been attempted before. These ten charts constitute a most 
powerful temperance lecture, the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with this se¬ 
ries of churls when desired. It works to a charm, and it Is just tho thing for lecturers. It is only necessary to set it 
on a stand or table, and in two minutes it can bo made ready for operation. It nm be operated in either direction equally 
well. Each set of charts is accompanied by a Key and tt stenographic report of a lecture from the charts delivered by 
Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers, Sl‘4.00; Case extra, #1.25; Charts with Exhibitor, #1.1.00. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



Price, Postpaid, 20 Cents. 


JANUARY TOOTH POWDER. 
^ Cleansing and Antiseptic. 
K Will Remove Tartar and 
Yellowness. Will not Injure 
he Teeth. 000 9 0 0 


MANUFACTURED by 

SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 

_BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
































HEALTH FOODS. 


In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great 
variety of patients, we have produced a number of food preparations adapted 
to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the 
invalid class, but those who wish by “good living” to avoid disease. The fol¬ 
lowing are the leading preparations :— 


Outs per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit,. 12 

Medium Oatmeai Crackers.10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers,. 10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers...10 

Plain GrahamCrackers[Dyspeptic 10 


Cents per lb. 

White Crackers,.10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers,.12 

Gluten Wafers,. .510 

Bye Wafers,...12 

Fruit Crackers,.20 

Carbon Crackers,. ..15 


Cents per lb. 

Wheatena, ..12 

Avenola. 12 

Granola.12 

Gluten Food.. 40 

Infant’s Food.40 

White Gluten Food, .20 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of our foods sent postpaid for 60 cents. 

Selected samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep 
a fresh supply constantly on hand of goods which are largely made expressly 
for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address, 


SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, 


Hattie Creek, Midi. 


w 

LADIES’ 

# Skirt Suspender.* 

This accompanying cut repre. 
sents the most improved form of 
Skirt Suspender for Ladies and 
Misses. This Suspender is so 
convenient, so comfortable, so 
simple, so light, and yet so dur¬ 
able, that every lady who appre¬ 
ciates the increased comfort and 
health to be obtained by the use 
of such an article, becomes a pur. 
chaser at sight. 

The Suspender is made of beau¬ 
tiful silk stripe web, and is adjust¬ 
able for either Ladies or Misses. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, or tliree 

fbr $1.00. 

-- 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


J1EALTH 5CIENCE LEAFLETS. 

The following list of tweuty-flve new four-page tracts 
deals with almost every phase of the 

Great EEoaltli Quoetlon, 

Including the subject of NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 
The subject is considered from u scientific standpoint, 
and the arguments made urc striking nud convincing. 

Rich Tract Is Illustrated by a lino engraving made ox- 
prcssly for this series of tracts. They arc jnstr the thing 
for general circulation by Healt h and Temperance Organ¬ 
izations, and are offered at very low rnUn. More than 
One and a Quarter Millions ok these Tracts were 
sold in advance of publication:— 

I. The Code or Health. *2. Hon to Live a Century. 8. 
Pure Air. 4. Hon to Ventilate a House. 5. A Hack Yard 
Kxamined. 6. Inventory of a foliar. 7. lVhat's in the 
Well? S. Cayenne and its Conveners. 1). A Live llog 
Kxamined. 10. A Peep into a Packing House. 11. The 
Contents of at Tea-pot. 1*2. Tea Tasters. 18. Tea Drink¬ 
ing and Nervousness. 14. Tea Topers. 15. Tea and Tip¬ 
pling. 16, Tobacco Poisoning. 17. A Relic of Barbarism. 
IK. Tobacco Blindness. 19. Science vs. Tobacco-Using. 
20, The Smoke Nuisance. 21. The Rum Family. 22. A 
Drunkard's Stomach. 23. Gin Livers. 24. A Rum Blos¬ 
som. 25. Alcohol Ikiu. 

Put nn in neat packages of 25 each. At retail, 10 cents 

E er package; in lots of 100 packages or more, $5.00 per 
unared; in lots of 1,000 packages, $3.50 per hundred. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



HEALTHFUL CLOTHING 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Address,. SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Proper Diet for Man 

mni food. Ultra notions avoided. Paper covers, 15 els. 
AddresB. GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A scientific 
discussion of 
i the question 
1 of vegetable 
versus ani- 






























MINIATURE ILLUSTRATION OF COVER. 



I 

mining 1 ‘uhuii oiutr;, go cent*. Fur eule by nil 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE CREAT SUCCESS 

v OF V .-. 

Demorest’s Monthly Magazine? 

It Is Mow Considered the Most Wonderful 

FAMILY MAGAZINE Published. 


Many suppose DEMOREST’S MONTHLY to be it fashion mag 
axiiic. This Is u great mistake. It undoubtedly contains the finest 
Fashion DgrAUTMEKTof uiiy magazine published, but this is the case 
from the fuel that great enterprise and experience are shown, eo that 
each department is equal to a magazine iu itself. In Dkmorest’s you 
get a dozen magazines in one, and secure amusement and instruction 
for the whole family. It contains Stories, Poems, and other Literary 
attractions, including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, and 
is Illustrated with original Steel Engravings, Photogravures, Water 
Colors, and line Woodcuts, making it the Model Magazine op Amer¬ 
ica. 

Each copy contains n “Patters Order” entitling the holder to 
the selection of Any Pattern illustrated in any number of the Maga¬ 
zine, uml in any op the sizes manufactured, each valued at from 20 
cents to 80 cents, or over $3.00 worth of patterns per year free. 

Yearly subscription, £ .<*>. A trial will convince you that you can 
get ton times tbe value of the money paid. Single copies (each con- 
newsdealers. 


Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 


Send JO cents for a back number as a specimen , containing “Pattern Order- 
worth •JO cents • 


&AY Qll 


A POEM IN 

SILVERWARE 



Three Beauties—Knife, Fork™ Spoon 

IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 


One of the above sets will be Bent, postpaid,as a 
premium, by THKMICT KOPOL1T AN. America's |>»>P- 
ular monthly, now in ll a fourth year of publication. 
The premium would cost you double the subscrip¬ 
tion. Pryur & Co , wholesale dealers lu silver ware, 
&c. write: 

“To the Manngct or TUE METROPOLITAN: 

Dear Sir :--TI»u largo lot of good■ you have to-day pur- 
cuased from us to be given away its premiums, must carry 
delight into thousatulH of homes. . .. You have secured 
a rare bargain for your snh*oribenB." 

The present is one eminently Milled to every 
linnt"*liold. The IIihhuin ol Society have noth¬ 
ing of the kind more beautiful, and nothing could 
bo more welcome from the If unhand to the Wife, 
the Enver to his Sweetheart, the Mother to 
her Child, than this Holiday Gem. 

When you remember that you receive in addition 
to the above, cue of the best Illustrated Home Ma¬ 
gazines In the country for a whole year for only 
Fifty cent*, you cannot deny thnt It is an extraor¬ 
dinary Inducement. Remit in postage stamps. Ad¬ 
dress THE METROPOLITAN, 3* Veaey 
btreet, New \orlt. 


THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 

Easy, Cheap, Healthful, Gracefnl. 
Best for girls, adultc, and iuvalids. 
Only practical machine tor cripple to 
run by hand power. For circulars, 
address, FAY MFG CO., Elyria, 0. 


T FASHIONABLE DRESS, 

And TIow to Dress Healthfully. The subject of fashion¬ 
able dress considered from a medical standpoint. 40 pp., 
10cents. Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 
. . . . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

A 16 -pago Religious Family Journal, 

Published weekly for the International Tract and Mission¬ 
ary Society, at Oakland. California. 


Devoted to Expositions of Prophecy and the Dissemi¬ 
nation of General Bible Knowledge. 

Its contents are of the most varied kind, the Departments 
embracing Editorial and General Articles, Health and Tem¬ 
perance, Home Circle, Sabbath-School, Missionary, and 
Secular and Religious News. 

It contains no Paid Advertisements and is full cvei^ 
week of fresh, now matter. Among expository journals it 
takes the lead, both in quality and quantity of matter. 

It has proved of unusual interest to its tens of thousands 
of readers, who everywhere pronounce it a live religious 
a reliable expositor of Scripture ; and a household 
journal, the contents of which are pure and elevating. 
Each number contains a characteristic article from tbe pen 
of Mrs. E. G. White. 

All who w*e It agree In pronouncing it First-Class 
in F.very Respect. 

ESr“Send for free Samplo Copy, and Circular. 

Price Per Year, post-paid, ... $ 2.00 

In Clubs of Five or more copies to one name and ad¬ 
dress, to be used in Missionary Work, each, - 1.60 

To foreign countries, single subscription, post-paid, 10s. 

Address, SHINS OF TFIE TIMES, 

12 th and Castro Sts., Oakland, Cal, U. S. A. 


The Home Hand-Book s 

DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND RATIONAL MEDICINE. 

An encyclopedia of the Babjects named in the title. 
More neccBBary for every household than a dictionary or 
au ultnunac. Contains 1024 royal octavo pages, over 500 
cuts, 20 colored plates, and a paper manikin. Muslin and 
Library. Send for circulur. Aadress, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





















Michigan ( Central railroat 

“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


TRAINS EAST. 

Mail. 

Day 

Kxp s 

N. Y. 

Kxp’w 

AU'u 

Rxp's 

Nigbl 

Rkp's 

Kb!. 

Aoe’n 

1*00111 

STATIONS. 

A. M 

A. M 

P- M 

P. M. 

r. m. 

P. M 

P. M, 

Chicago... .* 

6.00 

9.00 

.13 10 

>110.10 

<19.10 

4 4" 


Michigan City...t 

Niles. t 

7.23 

11.00 

4.64 

12.23 

11.27 

6.57 


8.37 

12.10 

6.49 

1 6 ) 

12 55 

8.20 

4.00 

Kalamazoo.1 

10.20 

1.33 

0.68 

3.:.5 

2.27 

rwOfy 

«m 7 lu 

6.38 

Battle Creek. 

11.15 

2.15 

7,33 

4.27 

8.15 

7.5. 

6 80 

Jackbon ... .* 

1.20 

4 15 

8.40 

6.16 

4 45 

9.35 

8.20 

Ann Arbor. . .•• 

2 43 

6.30 

9.41 

7.50 

6.00 

10.40 

Detroit..ti 

4.10 

6 46 

10 46 

9.20 

7.30 

11.60 



P. M. 

I*. M 

P. M. 

A. M. 

A. M. 

A. M 

1*. M. 

TRAINS WEST. 

Mall. 

Day 

Oh’fo 

r*p* 

p’cino 

Kxp'w 

Eve'R 
Kxp 1 

Kal. 

Ace’ii 

Mh-bI 

**.. - • 

STATIONS. 

A. M 

A. M. 

P. M. 

P. M 

P. M. 

P. M 

A. M 

Detroit.. H 

7.30 

0 l< 

dl.20 

<110.16 

d 8.00 
9.15 

4.<n 

■1,46 

Ann Arbor. •• 

8.51 

10 40 

2.24 

11.86 

6.30 

6.(0 

Jackson. 1| 

If. It 

11 45 

3.27 

12.54 

10. *5 

7 m 

fi 

Buttle Creek. 

12.09 

1.23 

4.88 

2.16 

12..7 

8.62 

7 65 

Kalamazoo . ft. 

12.60 

2.04 

5.15 

3.07 

1.20 

i*s *. 5 

ml 45 

8.10 

Niles. I 

2.27 

21.27 

6.27 

4.82 

3.07 

C 40 

10 1ft 

Michigan City. 

8.4*? 

4 5 

7.32 

5.4H 

4.3- 

8.0 

Chicago. • 

0.10 

0.40 

0.30 

7.46 

7.01 

10.20 



P. M. 

p M. 

P. M. 

A. it. 

A. M. 

A AY 

A. M. 


•Connects with railroads diverging. t Connects with 1*. E. muj VV. 

and I-.. N. A. & U. XOounecte with 0. \\ .t M. I Connect* with G. K. A I. 
and L. 8. A M. S. U Connects with L. S. A M. 8. and Grand Trunk. 
••Connects withT. A. A. and N. M. t^Connects with ruilrouds diverging 
and Steamboat lino*, d Daily. All other Trains daily except Sunday. 

O- W. Ruggles, 0. E. Jones. 

Genera! Push. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent. Buttle Creek 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R. 

Time Table In effect June SM, 1888. 


GOING WEST. 


Chifo | D»y t*«c«e BCrk 

pj.. «tp. tap. Pw. 


am | am 
6.56 7.1 
7 .28 8.31 
8.06 9 10 
. 8.481 9.35 

m... lo.oju.a) 
.10.517 a oo 

am II.30 11.45 
6.5*i am 12.06 


8 in 
.U 6 
9.84 
10.16 
10 .: 8 
11.63 

i a r > 
1.20 
2 21 
*2.32 
3.19 
•1.07 
6.80 
6.60 
8.10 

pm am pm nm 


7.11 
7.26 
8 13 
8.65 
10.06 
Efi 

12.40 


10.00 


I2JQ 
l.oo 
1 60 
2.30 
3.41 


7.20 4.00 


BmH 


STATIONS. 


J m Dec. Arr. 

. 101.Port 11 aron . 

5.40!.Lapeer. 

6 20 .Flint. 

7.29,. Durand .. 

8.2fi|........ Limning .. 

0 08,.Charlotte,.. 

10 06 ^JbATTJJt CHKKkj^ 

.Vicksburg_ 

.Schoolcraft. 

.CaHHOpolin. 

.South Bend.. 

am .Haskell’s. 

6.56.Valparaiso. 

9.45..Chicago. 

am 'Arr.Pep. 


Vai.. 

Acc. 


I 0 . 2 i) 
8 . 42 - 
7.56 
7 06 
5.20 
i .42 
3.46 

3.40 
2.62 

2.40 
1.60 
1.01 
11.54 

11.40 
9.06 
am 


lAl 4 AtltC Son. Pill** 
Kip. Eap. Pm«. P*m. 


am 
10.50 
9.17 
8.40 
8.06 
....[ 6.46 
... 6.15 

.... 6.30 
am 


am 

1.16 

11.67 
11.27 

10.68 
10 U7 

9.37 

8.55 

8.60 

8.11 


u m 
] 36 
6 17 
5 40 
5 i« 
4.00 
3.25 
2.36 
2.30 
1.44 
... 133 

7 . 2612.46 
6 . 60 : 12 . 1*0 

‘5'.ao 10.30 

8.25 8 15 
pm I pm 


Vit. 

Acc. 


S tu , pin 
.40 7 . 0(1 
1.15 426 

pm pm 


tStops only on signal. Where no time is given, train does not stop. 
Trains run by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Aecommndotion. Battle Creek Passenger, Chicago Pussen- 
ger, Pt. Huron Passenger, and Mail trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited, D«y, and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE. W. J. SPICER, , 

Traffic Manager. General Manage 


Rural Health Retreat, 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 

St. Hi»lsha, C-sjl.. 



HTHIS delightful Resort offers unrivaled advantages 
•A toTimriHtBand al 1 dasMCH of 1*» val i«N, 

both for Winter and Summer. It is situated on the 
southwestern slope of Howell Mountain, 500 feet above 
und overlooking the noted and beautiful \a|m Val¬ 
ley, and z,V{j miles from St. Heteno. ’litis place is 
noted for its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere. Clear and 
Balmy Sunshine, Even Temperature, Mild Breezes, 
and the absence of high winds, 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 

By all know'll remedial agents is employed in this In¬ 
stitution. With these natural and acquired advantages, 
pjeasant and desirable surroundings, thorough and ju¬ 
dicious treatment, and wholesome diet, most invalids 
who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, rat>- 
idty recover. Patients have the care of a regularly 
graduated Physician of experience, who is assisted by 
welbtrained and courteous gentleman and lady as¬ 
sistants. 

All InvalirlM and Tourixl* may feel as¬ 
sured that they will he courteously received, and kindly 
cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

hit. Helena, Cal* 



The Dlok Seamless Foot 
Warmers again. Warm, Soft. 
Strong; woven by hand, lined 
with wool. I f yoor dealers have 
none order of us. Ladies’ sires 
Ji. 35 , Gents.* $ 1 . 60 . (Children's 
sizes made ) Sent postpaid to 
any address, Write plainly and 
give size of shoe worn. We ad¬ 
vertise in the earlv winter onlv, but fill orders throughout 
the yeui W. If. PICK, Manfr., DaiiHville. N. Y. 



CALICRAPHS, 

HAMMONDS, 

REMINCTONS, 

And all CHEAPER MAKES. 


TYPEWRITERS 

New or second-hand of any make, bought, sold 
and exchanged. Good machines at half first cost. 
Get our prices before buying. It will pay you. 
Everything guaranteed. Full line of Drop Cabi¬ 
nets. Largest stock in the country. Send for 

catalogue. NATIONAL TYPE WRITER EXCHANGE, 

101 LaSalle St., CHICACO, ILL. 



























































































Sanitarium graining School 



For Nurses. 




or COURSE OF INSTRUCTION -oss 



Regular Terms begin Nov. 1 . 


Students Received at 
Any Time. 

THIS School has now been in operation 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
ing patronage and success. A large num¬ 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent usefulness, and are now 
engaged in positions in which they are proving 
the value of the instruction received in the re¬ 
lief of suffering, and earning an independent sup¬ 
port. There is no field of usefulness in which in¬ 
telligent and well-trained young men and women 
can.more easily find employment and opportunity for 
philanthropic effort accompanied by fair remuneration. 

The advantages offered by this 
school are in many respects superior 

■ . to those offered by any other, not 

excepting the older schools in the large cities. Its special advantages may 
be briefly stated as follows:— 


Special Advantages. 


1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found elsewhere. 

2. The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other school. 

3. Students in this school have an opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is taught only theoretically in other schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4. A pleasant home and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5. Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 


For further information desired, address, 

SANITARIUM, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 




















The Medical & Surgical Sanitarium , 

located at Battle Creek, Mick., is the oldest and most 
extensive Sanitarium, conducted on strictly rational and 
scientific principles, in the United States. This Insti¬ 
tution offers the following special advantages: 

.LV ■ ET.EVA TED-AND-PICTURESQUE • SITE. 
REMARKS BL ')'• SA I. U BRIO US ■ SURROUNDINGS. 

WA TER ■ OF-EXTRAORDINARY-PURITY. 

0 BA THS OF- Ii VER V- DESC RIPTION. 

V ELEC TRICITY - IN - E VER V FORM. 

MASS A GE - AND • S WED IS H • J/0 VEMENTS - JlggulL. 
PNEUMA TIC-AND- VACUUM- TREA TMEXT. 

ALE ■ SORTS ■ OF-MECHANICAL • APPLIANCES. 

A ' FINE ' G ) ' .TINA SH M ' v»‘/A u .t/nr/fn 

CLASSIFIED ■ DIETARIES. 

UNEQUALED - VENT/LA I ION. 

PERFECT ■ SEIVERA GE. 

ARTIFICIAL ■ CLIMA TES • A ND - MEDIC A TED - A T- 
W MO SPHERES-m ntjctrx cf l.ung Dimin'. 

A ■ SPLENDID ■ WINTER • MW: • 7-'0A J ■ INVALIDS. 
THOROUGHL V- A SEPTIC - S URGICA L - Il’A RPS • A ND 
OPERA TING ■ ROOMS. 

EIGHT- WELL - IiDUCA TED- PHYSICIANS • /.V- A’AC- 
ULAR- STANDING. 

MORE ■ THAN • SIXTY • WELL - TRAINED • NURSES, 
A TTENDANTS - AND • MANIPULA TORS. 

A LL ■ THE ■ CONVENIENCES - AND • COMFOR TS ■ <LV 
w A FIRST-CLASS -HOTEL,—Edison Electric Light, 

Stcaw Heating, First-Class Elevator. 

INCURABLE - AND ■ OFFENSIVE - PATIENTS ■ AVA 
RECEIVED. 

Not a “pleasure resort f but an excellent 

place for chronic invalids who need Special Condi¬ 
tions or Treatment not Obtainable at Home. 

Hates reasonable . For circulars address, 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 

Snpt. Sanitarium. 

BA TTLE CREEK, MICH. 


